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Administrative Evolution in ADP 
in State Government 


By HARRY H. FITE 


Manager, State and Local Government Marketing, 
Univac Division, Sperry Rand Corporation 


is quite conceivable that the following 
chain of events might take place: 

A. A report from a remote agricultural 
county in Utah reporting greatly increased 
sugar beet production is read into a computer 
at the state capitol. 

B. The computer then takes the following 
steps: (1) Undertakes the earthwork computa- 
tions necessary to design a farm-to-market 
road to facilitate the movement of this crop, 
prints out the specifications for an invitation 
to bid for the construction of this road, ana- 
lyzes the bids received, and prints out an 
award to the lowest and best bidder. (2) Simul- 
taneously recomputes the assessment of the 
affected parcels of property in the county con- 
cerned, corrects the appropriate records, and 
prints out the new tax bills. (3) At the same 
time calculates the increased incidence of 
dental caries in Utah due to greater sugar 
consumption and prints out documentation 
for a budget increase in the appropriation for 
out-patient dental clinics. 

Centralization of this kind would really 
amount to something as it would clearly re- 
duce the need for a road department, health 
department, revenue department, and county 
government. Such a development is not only 
possible, it is inevitable unless, of course, in 
the meanwhile substitutes have been found 
for sugar beets, farm-to-market roads, teeth, 
and even the farmer. 


T some future time—say the year 1984—it 


Conditions for Successful ADP in State 
Government 


In all seriousness, given the necessary stages 
of evolution in the intervening period, such a 


> Centralization of data processing activities is not 
the way to derive the greatest benefits from com- 
puters in state government. Computers are now 
available to fit different levels of work volume and 
can be applied in a number of different functional 
fields. The decentralized approach to the introduc- 
tion of ADP into state government where com- 
puters are installed by individual departments may 
avoid inherent problems of centralization, make the 
accommodation of work procedures to computer 
programing less complex, and reduce political op- 
position to the introduction of automatic data proc- 
essing. 


pattern would not be as unrealistic 24 years 
from now as certain current approaches to 
centralized data processing in state govern- 
ment appear today. To espouse, as apparently 
is being done in some quarters, centralized 
data processing in the sense of a single data 
center performing substantive as well as house- 
keeping functions seems equivalent to arguing 
that it would have been possible to skip the 
stage in animal evolution during which water 
based organisms adapted themselves to life on 
dry land. 

Before centralized data processing in this 
sense will be feasible, there must be a period 
of administrative evolution during which au- 
tomatic data processing is assimilated func- 
tion-by-function within the several major and 
totally discrete areas of state government ac- 
tivity. Stated another way, there must be a 
period during which the machines are taught, 
if you will, to perform the highly specialized 
tasks of public safety, public finance, public 
works, etc., by those alone qualified to do so— 
the specialists in these fields. During this pe- 
riod, also, certain accommodations in adminis- 
trative and human institutions and forms 
which must accompany radical change in data 
handling methods will need to be worked out. 
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Today changes are necessary in such institu- 
tions and forms even to achieve the degree of 
“computer readiness” required for function-by- 
function automation. Much greater changes 

will be necessary before centralized data proc- 
essing can succeed. Some of the reforms re- 
quired involve great improvements in the 
machinery of central management in state 
governments. Others require elimination of 
certain forms going far back in our govern- 
mental tradition. Moreover, some of the insti- 
tutions that may be affected owe their being 
not to any relation they bear to procedural 
economy or efficiency in government, but to 
the relation they bear to the basic processes of 
democratic government. 


Progress in ‘gomiee of ADP by State 
Government 

To look at the record of state governments 
in assimilating advanced data processing meth- 
ods is to discern a considerable lag in compari- 
son to private business and the federal gov- 
ernment. Indeed, the October number of the 
Newsletter of the Diebold Group, which was 
devoted to automation in state and local gov- 
ernment, revealed only 130 computers in place 
in all the state and local government jurisdic- 
tions in the United States. It is true that the 
majority of the states have obtained some sort 
of a computer to perform engineering compu- 
tations in their highway departments. Few of 
these, however, have taken the next step of 
extending the use of this equipment to the 
accounting activities in the same departments. 

Revenue administration entails mass data 
handling chores clearly susceptible to elec- 
tronic data processing, yet only a handful of 
states have computers devoted to this work. 
Indeed as recently as 1958 only 17 of the 33 
income tax states had even applied punch card 
methods to their accounting processes. A scat- 
tering of states in the far West have used com- 
puters for welfare work. One or two highway 
patrols are using them in police work. Within 
a matter of months several states have applied 
such devices to their state education depart- 
ments. Use in motor vehicle departments is 
gradually gaining momentum. 

So goes the roll call. The pattern is one of 
experimentation, trial and error and adoption 
on a piece-meal basis wherever departmental 
receptivity is greatest. In short, the pattern is 
typical of the way administrative reform has 


traditionally taken place in this country—in 
that sense resembling the process of adoption 
of the state income tax, the executive budget, 
and state merit systems, for example. 

While one might deplore the pace or rate 
of progress, one would be most reluctant to 
discard the process. As a matter of fact, states 
which have pressed for massive centralized 
data processing, involving a single administra- 
tive organ to provide such service to substan- 
tive and housekeeping activities alike, find 
themselves with fewer application in being 
than states which have taken the function-by- 
function approach. 


Obstacles to Centralized ADP in State 
ernment 

Experimental scientists will tell you that 
they are guided in their researches by what 
they call the “law of parsimony.” In essence 
they mean that they always attempt to discard 
an elaborate hypothesis or solution in favor 
of a simpler one that will fit the facts. This 
philosophy is relevant to the problem of ap- 
plying automation to the processes of state 
government. When one contemplates the ob- 
stacles which must be overcome to achieve 
any automation in state government, it seems 
unnecessarily daring to invite the difficulties 
of immediate all-embracing automation. 

The obstacles to even the most modest ap- 
proach are not difficult to find. They include 
proliferating demands for service which every- 
where out-run available funds, normal resist- 
ance to change which is a constant in all hu- 
man affairs, legal barriers, separatist sentiments 
deriving from traditional departmental forms 
of organization, and the fact that some depart- 


ment heads are politically powerful elected 
officials. 


Weak Central Management 

The corollary of strong departments in state 
government tends to be weak central manage- 
ment—weakness both in terms of power struc- 
ture to compel centralization and in terms of 
machinery for central planning and operation. 
Strong budget machinery and offices of ad- 
ministrative planning are still the exception 
rather than the rule. This pattern poses a 
very grave impediment to successful automa- 
tion. Then, the general shortage of skilled 
manpower—not just skilled in computer use, 
for this can be readily taught, but more im- 
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portant, skilled in government management 
—offers one of the most difficult obstacles of 
all. Finally, the vast lack of understanding of 
the advantages as well as the processes of auto- 
mation among state policy making officials 
and legislators constitutes a final roadblock 
of immense proportions. 

These obstacles to the installation of a’ com- 
puter in any part of a state government apply 
also, but not equally, to a centralized data 
processing approach. To a centralized opera- 
tion these obstacles apply at a rate approach- 
ing geometrical progression. This is so because 
the centralized approach is doubly radical. 
To propose the use of a computer is to 
propose a radically new method of doing state 
paperwork. To propose doing it on a central- 
ized basis is to propose an additional radical 
change in the institution of state government 
itself. All the latent separatist sentiment can 
immediately be mobilized against such a move. 


Becomes Major Political Issue 


The whole proposition is brought into the 
spotlight in a way which would be most un- 
likely to happen in the case of an application 
in a single department. This in turn brings 
other actors onto the scene who would prob- 
ably not be in the cast of a drama based on a 
single department—for example, additional 
legislators, lobbyists, members of the press, 
and union spokesmen. What should be han- 
dled as a change in administrative practice is 
transmuted into a major political issue. At 
best the process of change has been made 
vastly more difficult. At worst the proposal is 
defeated and it may take years to make a 
comeback. In the meantime, even department- 
by-department automation is blocked or ma- 
terially retarded. 

From an administrative point of view, if 
centralization were the only, or even the best, 
way of achieving automation in state govern- 
ment, one would be prepared to take on all its 
difficulties because the ends to be attained 
would justify it. However, there is considera- 
ble reason to believe that it is neither the only, 
nor the best, way. Let us examine the notion 
of centralization of data processing on its ad- 
ministrative merits. 


Administrative ee for Centralizing 


In a large measure, the arguments advanced 
by the proponents of centralized data process- 


ing are the classical arguments for centraliza- 
tion of administrative action of any kind. 

The Utilization Argument. It is argued 
that because of the great capacity of a com- 
puter to do work no single application will 
afford adequate equipment utilization—only 
through the pyramiding effect of combining 
several applications can you get an economi- 
cal volume of business. This reasoning is ex- 
tended beyond the machine to utilization of 
the staff of analysts, programmers, and opera- 
tors who man the installation. 

Quality Control Argument. It is also argued 
that, because of the difficulties of mastering 
the computer art, good results cannot be ob- 
tained if every department is going it alone. 
Therefore, one group of highly skilled special- 
ists must do the job on a service basis to the 
various users. Only a limited number of peo- 
ple are capable of mastering this business, it 
is held, so they must be carefully hoarded. 

Cost Argument. This argument proceeds 
from the premise that all electronic brains 
are “giant” electronic brains and hence only 
one can be afforded. This will be big enough 
to do the work of all departments. Further- 
more, it is argued that site preparation costs 
are so great economy dictates only one site be 
established. 

Systems Argument. Much has been made of 
the so-called “systems approach.” This doc- 
trine suggests that everything done with a 
computer is interrelated—the output of each 
process becomes the input for the next. There- 
fore, the argument continues, if all activity 
cuts across the lines of several departments, 
the whole job should be done under single 
auspices. 


Centralized Operation Not Responsive 

Obviously some of these arguments are 
questionable. Furthermore, there are some in- 
trinsic problems that would make centraliza- 
tion suspect even though this particular set of 
arguments were entirely sound. Schemes of 
administrative centralization have met diffi- 
culties again and again in a wide variety of 
settings usually for the same reason. It has not 
been possible to make these schemes suffi- 
ciently responsive to the needs—or at least, to 
the demands which as a practical matter 
amounts to the same thing—of their “custom- 
ers.” 

Even though some of the dissatisfaction with 


centralization may arise from an unrealistic 
standard of service or an old-fashioned desire 
for self-sufficiency, no administrator will gain- 
say that the sentiments themselves constitute 
an ominous threat to the success of such un- 
dertakings. More often than not, however, 
there’s a substantial amount of fire under- 
neath this smoke. Steno pools, motor pools, 
central files and more ambitious centralized 
undertakings, the wartime Central Adminis- 
trative Services in the federal government, for 
example, have come to grief because they have 
in fact been unable to render an adequate 
quality of service and not from mere captious- 
ness of their clients. 


Higher Management Weakness 


Such inadequacy of service arises from cir- 
cumstances over which the unit has no control 
including the basic difficulty of scheduling a 
variety of different types of jobs, unforeseen 
fluctuations in volume, the problem of being 
unable to establish a foolproof scale of priori- 
ties, and the recurrence of “rush” or urgent 
blocks of work which upset any system of pri- 
orities and require ad hoc value judgments. 
It is a rare top management that will stand 
up and be counted on the matter of priorities 
and that is prepared to set up adequate ma- 
chinery to police them. In many cases it has 
been top management’s impatience with its 
constant role of referee that has led to ulti- 
mate disenchantment with central service 
units. An administrative unit serving only a 
single master will be beset with some of the 
same difficulties, but they don’t occur to the 
same extent nor do they engender as much 
heat. 

These operating problems beset centralized 
service activities of any kind. If they represent 
a hazard to the success of a straightforward 
commonplace operation like a typing pool, it 
seems reasonable to suppose they will consti- 
tute an infinitely more serious threat to an 
undertaking, like centralized data processing, 
which is already under the handicap of em- 
ploying a mysterious and alien device. There 
are many reasons why this should be the case. 

For example, the problem of scheduling 
reaches its most complicated form in automa- 
tion. First of all, the cost of a computer puts a 
tremendous premium on its maximum utili- 
zation which clearly demands the most pre- 
cise sort of scheduling. Further, any data proc- 
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essing “run” will require employment in 
sequence of several pieces of equipment of 
differing speeds and capacities which require 
a most delicate balance among them. Thus, 
proper work scheduling becomes a most in- 
tricate process. It follows, therefore, that this 
activity is exceptionally vulnerable to sudden 
changes in workload or changes in priority 
which require stops and shifts. The re-setup 
cost involved if much of this kind of thing 
takes place becomes prohibitive. 


Is Centralization Necessary? 


It can now be asked if the arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of centralization are compel- 
ling enough to merit an effort to cope with its 
fundamental weaknesses that have just been 
described. 


Historical Perspective 


In evaluating the claim that centralization 
is required to obtain adequate utilization of 
the equipment and associated staff, a little 
historical perspective is helpful. At the time 
that many states began to consider installing a 
computer, there was a considerable gap be- 
tween the most popular small or medium- 
sized computer and the very large and 
expensive computers. Therefore, states found 
themselves facing a situation in which the de- . 
partmental applications they were considering 
were a little too large for the smaller ones but 
much too small for one of the large ones. 
Given the state of the art at that time—a mere 
three years ago—the concept of undertaking the 
work of all departments in one data processing 
center in order to get economical use of a large 
computer was quite logical. 

Since that time several things have hap- 
pened in the industry, where technological 
progress has been unbelievably rapid, which 
bear on this approach. In the first place, sev- 
eral of the companies have filled out their 
lines of computers so that there are now avail- 
able several computers on a scale between the 
small or medium-sized and the large of a few 
years ago. Second, the principle of modu- 
larity has been applied to computer design. 
This permits even more precise tailoring of 
capacity to the needs of a specific situation by 
the addition or subtraction of certain com- 
puter components as well as peripheral gear. 
Finally, the shift from tube design to transis- 
torized design has materially reduced the site 
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preparation costs which arose from the size 
and air conditioning requirements of the ear- 
lier machines. 


Effects of Technological Progress 

The administrator should be most thankful 
that technological progress has destroyed the 
relevance of the utilization argument. Had 
this not happened, he would continue to face 
a dilemma whose solution was far from obvi- 
ous. It would be most difficult to decide 
whether to have an under-utilized computer 
or to assume the difficulties of centralized op- 
eration for the sake of better utilization. 

With respect to manpower utilization, there 
will be more fractional loss of manpower in 
staffing several computer installations than 
would occur if all this manpower were pooled. 
If adequate attention is paid to this possibility 
in staffing these groups, however, the problem 
can be minimized. What remains is a small 
price to pay to avoid the other pitfalls of cen- 
tralized operation. 

The technological progress that has taken 
place has solved the cost question. With site 
costs greatly reduced and with such a variety 
in available equipment alternatives that 
equipment capacity can be equated with work- 
load, cost as a determinant in a decision about 
centralizing data processing has become far 
less consequential. 

The quality control argument remains. How- 
ever much of what those who advance this 
argument desire—namely higher quality pro- 
gramming and interrelation of interdependent 
processes in systems design—can be attained 
without going all the way to a centralized data 
processing unit. This will be discussed below 
in more detail. Secondly, an element in the 
quality argument has been the premise that 
there are only a limited number of personnel 
who will be capable of performing data proc- 
‘essing chores. It is true that the job of plan- 
ning and programming of ADP procedures re- 
quires persons of intelligence and competence. 
However, the requirements are not so severe 
that it would be impossible to find enough 
people who could be trained to man the max- 
imum number of data processing staffs re- 
quired to handle state business on an opti- 
mum basis. 


Understanding Procedures Critical 
It should be noted that a comprehensive 


study of the personnel problems of automa- 
tion in the federal government found that the 
critical manpower factor was people who un- 
derstood the procedure to be automated not 
people who could be taught to program a com- 
puter. If that is the case, it might very well 
take as many people to deal adequately with 
the varied functions of a state government in 
a central data center as to set up data proc- 
essing on a function-by-function basis. Indeed, 
since it has been found easier to train people 
who know the processes of government to use 
the equipment than to train people who know 
equipment in the processes of government, the 
manpower requirement under the function- 
by-function approach might even be less than 
under the former. This is especially likely to 
be true if judicious use is made of the “open 
shop” principle. 

Two things can be said about the systems 
argument or the contention that centralization 
is justified because of the essentially interre- 
lated nature of state business. First, where pro- 
cedures cut across all departments data proc- 
essing, perhaps, should be handled by a central 
service department. Secondly, this characteris- 
tic attaches only to a specialized and compara- 
tively small segment of state business. 


Commonsense Approach to ADP in State 
Government-Decentralized Operation. 

Naturally, if possible, a “rule of reason” 
should be employed which will be in accord 
with the electronic facts of modern life on the 
one hand without doing violence to valid tra- 
ditions of state government on the other. 
There can be such a rule. In part, such a 
rule involves applying to the field of data 
processing the philosophy of the records spe- 
cialist, namely, central monitorship with 
decentralized placement and operation. Spe- 
cifically, this approach could work in the 
following manner. 


Justifying Computer Equipment 
In determining the agencies within a typi- 
cal state whose data processing activities would 


*By “open shop” is meant the device of training a 
number of engineers, scientists, statisticians, econo- 
mists, etc., to program a computer so they may use it 
from time to time on an ad hoc basis to solve a spe- 
cific problem. Obviously such part-time “staff” would 


decrease the requirement for permanent full-time 
data center staff. 
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justify a computer (bearing in mind the broad 
range in scale of modern equipment), two 
principal criteria should be applied: how 
unique or discrete is the function performed 
and what is the volume of paperwork. The 
agencies obviously will differ from state to 
state, not only because of variations in volume 
of business, but also because of different com- 
binations of functions in departmental com- 
plexes. Consequently, the suggested listing 
below is in terms of standard governmental 
functions rather than departmental designa- 
tions. One further assumption that underlies 
the listing is that there will be a comprehensive 
exploitation of the potentialities of the com- 
puter within each of these areas rather than 
the timid, half-hearted measures quite often 
found today. 


Functions Where ADP Is Applicable 

On the foregoing assumptions then, the 
range of functions which could justify inde- 
pendent data processing installations within a 
state government might include: (1) public 
works, (2) revenue administration, (3) unem- 
ployment compensation, (4) education, (5) 
welfare (depending on state-county division of 
labor), (6) public safety, (7) motor vehicle 
(vehicle registration and driver licensing), (8) 
beverage control, (9) workman’s compensa- 
tion, (10) public health (including mental 
health and hospitals), (11) correction or pris- 
ons, (12) finance (budget, accounting, payroll) 
—(an example of an appropriate central serv- 
ice function), (13) personnel administration 
(another central service function), and, (14) 
central service bureau to accommodate needs 
of smaller departments like health, conserva- 
tion, agriculture, commerce, secretary of state. 

The first eleven of the functions listed are 
major substantive functions of a state govern- 
ment which are discrete and unique. There is 
little, if any, overlap or affinity in the processes 
involved in their discharge. Thus, if there is 
no utilization or cost advantage to be gained 
in consolidation of their paperwork activities, 
there is no point, and a lot of problems, in 
doing so. 

Finance and personnel administration are 
administrative or housekeeping activities in- 
volving, in part at least, processing data that 
originates in all agencies of state government. 
Since, in each case, there is a homogeneous 
body of data, i.e., does not change in intrinsic 
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character from department to 
and uniformity is necessary in its original for- 
mat and processing, state-wide centralization 
of data processing for these functions is en- 
tirely reasonable. 


The Central Service Unit 


A device that may have much merit is the 
use of a service bureau operation to provide 
data processing facilities for those departments 
whose volume of business is too small to jus- 
tify separate equipment. In such cases the cost 


- and utilization arguments could very well be 


valid. However, the intrinsic shortcomings of 
centralization discussed above would certainly 
apply and the administrator should be con- 
vinced that the savings and improved service 
outweigh the administrative problems. 

The locus of a central service bureau in the 
state complex of departments will naturally 
vary from state to state. Where a central de- 
partment of administration exists, it might 
logically render this service to smaller depart- 
ments on a computer which it has installed to 
carry out its own responsibilities relative to 
budget, payroll, personnel and, possibly, ac- 
counting activities. In states not having such 
a department, this function could be placed 
in a department of property and supplies, as 
in Pennsylvania, or in some other such auxil- 
iary service department. 


Commonsense Approach to ADP in State 
Government-Central Monitorship 


Clearly, there is a need for a real focus of 
expertise about data processing in each state 
government capable of advising the several 
departments on their problems of application, 
selection, and installation of equipment. Only 
by concentration of resources can the average 
state afford an adequate number of qualified 
staff to handle advanced problems and bear 
the responsibility for advising generally on 
equipment selection and application and up- 
holding adequate standards of use. With this 
concept of centralization there can be no quar- 
rel. Indeed, it is the lack of such expertise 
which poses the greatest threat to automation 
of state government today. 

The lack of expertise not only leaves the 
door open to misapplications, but it also 
invites overselling and perpetuation of his- 
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torical situations of monopoly. A very use- 
ful adjunct to an internal group of experts is 
the type of Data Processing Advisory Commit- 
tee that was created by the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania to aid him in working out an ap- 
proach to automation in that state. This 
committee, made up of people well versed in 
automation from business and university cir- 
‘cles, assures the Governor of objective and 
informed advice in this new and critical field. 

Above all, the staff of such a central facility 
must be, or become, experts in this new art, 
fully familiar with all alternative systems 
available today. Moreover, states should be 
fully aware that they cannot meet this require- 
ment by retreading a tabulating section super- 
visor. To develop the type of personnel that 
is needed it is possible to take an especially 
well-qualified “systems” man, a constructive 
accountant or an operating man, who knows 
the procedures to be automated and has a flair 
for analysis, and give him a thorough exposure 
to all the principal digital computer systems 
on the market today. To assimilate this much 
information will be difficult. Anything less 
means that competitive consideration would 
be impossible and yet, certainly one important 
role of central monitorship should be to assist 
departments in equipment evaluation so that 
such consideration will be assured. 


Requirements for Effective Staff Function 

In organizing such a group, however, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that today, at all 
levels of government, staff review and ap- 
proval of line actions of all kinds—personnel, 
budget, program as well as adoption of data 
processing systems—are being viewed with in- 
creasing disillusionment. Not because the 
principle is unsound, but because practice, 
which has universally suffered from penny- 
wise and pound-foolish funding or incompe- 
tent staffing, has not measured up. These staff 
groups must have an adequate number of 
appropriately qualified individuals who are 
animated by the desire to facilitate the ac- 
complishment of the purposes of government. 
Any other approach to this management de- 


vice prostitutes the principle and creates evils 
greater than those it is designed to eliminate. 
Such a central service staff, of adequate size 
and skill, can make other important contribu- 
tions. It can monitor and assist in the studies 
that are made prior to the installation of the 
equipment to assure that only optimum sys- 
tems are converted to electronic methods. It 
can provide advice and uphold standards of 
systems work, equipment utilization and pro- 
gramming throughout all departments of the 
state government. Finally it can provide a 
clearing house for exchange of systems ideas 
and programs and, where possible, act as a 
broker of machine time among the several 
departments in order to level off peaks and 
valleys in machine utlization. 


Summary 


It is the thesis of this paper that automation 
has much to offer state government, but that 
centralization of data processing activities is 
not necessarily the way to derive its maximum 
advantages. In fact, the uncritical adoption of 
the centralized approach may be self-defeat- 
ing. Indeed, the grave administrative diffi- 
culties inherent in centralized operations of 
any kind may be multiplied manyfold in the 
case of automatic data processing. 

As a result of changes in the state of the 
art that have brought medium scale and mod- 
ular computers on the market, centralization 
is no longer necessary to create the volume of 
business required for an economical computer 
installation, although this may have been true 
of the large scale computers of an earlier day. 
This article lists a number of functional fields 
of state government which may well be able 
to justify their own computers of the new 
scale. It is possible, however, that some types 
of centralization—particularly centralization 
of activities that cut across departmental lines 
and centralization of guidance and monitor- 
ship—may be desirable. It is not these ap- 
proaches, but rather a total approach which 
seeks to centralize substantive as well as house- 


keeping functions, that has been challenged 
here. 
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nN the Autumn, 1958, issue of this Review, 

James W. Fesler noted that “a number of 

signs point to the revival of an old agenda 
item: ‘the specialist and the generalist.’ ”! He 
went on to say that “the generalist ‘school’ 
won out over those arguing that a man must 
administer something and that a knowledge 
of that something is a necessary qualification 
for high administrative rank,” but that now 
“new doubts are arising, or old doubts re- 
viving.”” What follows here is an attempt to 
raise new and revive old doubts by reporting 
the findings of a study of the career paths of 
go bureau chiefs in New York City,? a juris- 
diction in which the generalist school] did not 
“win out.” 

Attempts to institutionalize the practical 
application of the generalist concept in the 
City have invariably been badly frustrated. 
The most recent effort was a proposal of the 
Department of Personnel to provide for lat- 
eral entry of college graduates as Municipal 


“Specialist and Generalist,” p. 370. 

* With three exceptions, all of the bureaus of 
fifteen City agencies were included. The agencies: The 
Departments of Air Pollution Control; Health; Marine 
and Aviation; Markets; Personnel; Public Works; Pur- 
chase; Sanitation; Tax; Water, Gas and Electricity; 
Welfare; the Comptroller’s Office; the Housing Au- 
thority; and the Offices of the Borough Presidents of 
the Boroughs of Queens and Richmond. The word 
“department” is used generally in the text to refer to 
all of these agencies. Fifty-seven of the bureaus were 
line units and thirty-three were staff. The occupational 
specialities of the bureaus were as follows: Engineer- 
ing, 22; Medicine, 11; Administration, 10; Accounting, 
9; Real estate management, 6; Personnel administra- 
tion, 5; Law, 4; Social work, 4; Skilled and semi-skilled 
labor (trades), 3; Unskilled labor, 3; Other, 14. 


>This study of the career lines of the bureau 
chiefs in the departments of New York City gov- 
ernment found a proliferation of career pyramids 
or specialized channels of promotion. These chan- 
nels often resulted in a higher interdepartmental 
than intradepartmental movement where specialist 
skills continue to be paramount as individuals 
advance to higher levels. The findings lead to ques- 
tions about the relevance, in large scale organiza- 
tion, of past discussions of the roles of the gener- 


alist and the specialist. 


Internes. It was rejected, in 1955, largely be- 
cause of the opposition of organizations of 
civil servants. 


Official Career Philosophy 


Meanwhile, the official philosophy of the 
City “career” system has strongly favored 
career paths which rise more or less vertically, 
with diagonal movement confined within 
departments. Appointments and promotions 
must be by competitive examination wherever 
“practicable.”$ Vacancies must be filled, wher- 
ever “practicable, by promotion from among 
persons holding positions in a lower grade in 
the department in which the vacancy exists” 
and “due weight [must be given] to senior- 
ity.""* There are also in-department experience 
requirements. Among the exceptions allowed 
because of impracticability are the designa- 
tions of some posts as belonging to the “ex- 
empt” and “non-competitive” classes. Ap- 
pointments to positions in the former category 
require no examination and those to the latter 


* Article V., sec. 6, New York State Constitution. 

*McKinney’s Consolidated Laws of New York, An- 
notated, “Book 9g, Civil Service Law” (Edward Thomp- 
son Co., 1958), sec. 52. 

° Rules of the New York City Civil Service Commis- 
sion, amended to Jan. 24, 1955, Rule V-X-4,5. 
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a “pass” examination—the candidate must be 
certified as qualified. But even in the cases of 
these categories—e'-ven of the ninety chiefs 
were in exempt posts and seven were in non- 
competitive—the incumbents studied were 
found to have come up through the ranks 
more often than not, so strong was the philos- 
ophy of promotion from within. Although 
there is official provision for interdepart- 
mental transfers, its degree of effectiveness 
may be indicated by quoting a now legendary 
comment of Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia: “It 
is more difficult to get an employee transferred 
from one department to another than it is 
to exchange prisoners of war.” It is important 
to note that the main thrust of the official 
policy has erected and maintained barriers not 
to mobility from bureau to bureau, but only 
to that from department to department.® 


Mobility in Practice 


While the career paths of the ninety bureau 
chiefs were subjected to the influence of an 
official policy of such character, the men had, 
on their climb to chiefship, crossed depart- 
mental lines. Indeed, from a certain point of 
view, there had been a surprising amount of 
interdepartmental mobility. Eight had moved, 
by lateral entry, directly into bureau chief- 
ships from employment outside the City serv- 
ice—the most obvious infraction of the prin- 
ciple of promotion from within. To further 
illustrate the point, twenty-nine bureau chiefs 
had served in only one department, twenty- 
seven had served in two, sixteen in three, and 
five, four, and one had served in four, five, 
and six departments, respectively. 

However, this apparent mobility is seen 
only from a certain point of view, and that 
is a partial point of view. When timing is 
taken into account one finds that the move- 
ment tended strongly to take place at the 
earliest stages of the in-service careers—the 
lower administrative levels. Over two-thirds 
of all the City service experience accumulated 


*The Rules of the City Civil Service Commission 
specify that the Director of the Personnel Department 
“may limit eligibility in examination for promotion 
to persons employed in a certain bureau... .” As 
amended to Jan. 24, 1955, Rule V-X-2. Examination 
of 60 per cent of the announcements of last promotion 
examinations taken by chiefs among the ninety dis- 
closed no examination for which eligibility was re- 
stricted to any administrative unit smaller than a 
department. 


by all of the subjects prior to their becoming 
bureau chiefs was acquired in the departments 
in which they became chiefs and as the last 
previous experience before becoming chiefs. 
In other words, over two-thirds of the City 
service experience was acquired under condi- 
tions of immobility so far as interdepartmen- 
tal movement was concerned. For the fifty- 
three persons who had crossed departmental 
boundaries, the average length of assignments 
to departments other than the ones in which 
they became chiefs and prior to assignment to 
the department in which they ultimately be- 
came chiefs, was five years. For the same fifty- ~ 
three the average length of the assignment 
prior to chiefship in the departments in which 
they became chiefs was fifteen years. 

The pattern can be accounted for. The 
work done at the lower echelons required less 
independent judgment than that at higher 
levels and, therefore, less knowledge or experi- 
ence. It was generally acknowledged that the 
lower skills used in one department were 
commonly used in others and were of ap- 
proximately the same level of difficulty and 
interest in one department as in another. In 
the absence of ‘machinery for the systematic 
rotation of personnel, movenent was left 
largely to the initiative of the employees, but 
they found little to discourage them from 
seeking new departments to which they could 
shift. After a few years, however, they tended 
to find they had become habituated to the 
workways of the particular units in which 
they had been working, had an investment in 
their knowledge of them, and perhaps, had 
developed special interests in their work. It 
became more improbable that they would 
gain from a shift. This is the general contour, 
with the moves being concentrated in the 
early parts of the careers. There tends to have 
been a period of shuffling about, followed by 
a long period of horizontal immobility. 

Mobility was also found between bureaus 
within the confines of departments. There are 
two striking differences, however, between the 
characteristics of these two kinds of horizontal 
mobility. First, it is not possible to identify 
any clear pattern of concentration of inter- 
bureau mobility in any particular time period 
of the careers. A shift from one bureau to 
another within a department appeared about 
as likely to occur at one stage of a career as 
at another. Second, instances of interdepart- 
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mental moves occurred twice as frequently as in- 
stances of the intradepartmental kind and were 
engaged in by almost twice as many persons. 


Specialization Restricts Intradepartmental 
Mobility 

The significance of these findings is that 
in a great number of instances the center of 
gravity of the law—the policy of promotion 
from within departments—was overcome by 
the informal dictates of diffusive, centrifugal 
specialization that characterized the require- 
ments for bureau chiefships. With promotion 
examinations closed to those from outside a 
department, with the relative ease of formal 
interbureau transfers and of any requisite 
interbureau budgetary adjustments that might 
be necessary, and with the presumed greater 
familiarity of department heads with their 
own employees than with those of other de- 
partments, one would expect to find more 
flexibility in the making of assignments 
within departments than between depart- 
ments. The reverse was actually the case be- 
cause barriers of specialization were raised 
between bureaus and channels of specializa- 
tion developed between departments. 

Highly focused technical knowledge, inti- 
mate familiarity with some particular of the 
machinery of the City government, personal 
acquaintance with the special kinds of people 
who can help get the job done, relevant ex- 
perience—these are the qualifications soberly 
considered necessary for the successful opera- 
tion of a bureau. Because this specialization 
is within the bureau rather than the depart- 
ment, it tends to insulate the smaller organ 
from infiltration by other employees of the 
larger. 

In some cases one of the desiderata is con- 
sidered more important than the others, but 
whichever one, or combination, is regarded 
as the paramount qualification, the chief is 
expected to be more generously endowed with 
it than any other person in the bureau. As 
one becomes more qualified, one is likely to 
ascend the hierarchical ladder, so that those 
toward the top are the most highly specialized. 
This condition is exemplified by the case of a 
chief who, in response to a query about what 
he regarded to be his most outstanding pro- 
fessional achievement, told of digesting the 
technical literature of his field and distribut- 
ing it to his employees. He said that his staff 


not only did not have time to read the un- 
abridged literature but would not read it even 
if they had time. He spoke with pride of a 
mailing list of people from all over the coun- 
try who had requested his periodic releases 
of the digested material. Having the most of 
what is considered valuable for their particu- 
lar bureau, those toward the top are less likely 
to be moved from it and are less easily re- 
placed, than those at the bottom. 


Greater Interdepartmental Mobility 


Although within each department all of the 
same similar specialized work processes are 
likely to be gathered into one bureau, depart- 
ments often employ many of the same kinds 
of work processes. 

For example, a bureau of accounting will 
surely find a counterpart in another depart- 
ment, as often will bureaus of personnel 
administration and maintenance. Many de- 
partments have engineering units utilizing spe- 
cialties which are found in other departments. 
There are, therefore, channels for mobility 
which do lead to other departments even 
though, like auto expressways, there may be 
no local stops. Concrete examples will illus- 
trate the point. One chief, an auto transporta- 
tion specialist, served successively in one bu- 
reau each in the Department of Parks, the 
Office of the President of the Borough of 
Queens, and the Fire Department—and then 
went to a bureau in the Department of Plant 
and Structures which became part of the De- 
partment of Public Works during a reorgan- 
ization. Without a substantial downgrading 
he could not conceivably have moved subse- 
quently to another bureau in Public Works 
because none utilized his skills. Similarly, an 
engineer could work for the Board of Trans- 
portation reconstructing sewers disturbed by 
subway construction, then move to the Parks 
Department on drainage and irrigation, then 
go to design interception sewers and treat- 
ment plants in a bureau of the Sanitation 
Department which became, with engineer 
along with it, part of the Public Works De- 
partment in a reorganization. But after he 
arrived in Public Works, had he moved again 
instead of becoming the bureau’s chief, as he 
did, it is almost certain he would have had to 
go out of the department, possibly to a Bor- 
ough President’s Office as one of his principal 
subordinates did—since Borough Presidents’ 
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Offices also have some responsibility for re- 
moval of sewage. For all of the work the Pub- 
lic Works Department does that could utilize 
his special experience and skills is done in 
the bureau he heads. 

This by no means exhausts the examples 
which might be given. Nor does it note the 
exceptions—the few moves across departmen- 
tal lines which involved changing to a new 
kind of work. The moves within departments 
were not usually gross departures from the 
work done immediately before, but, inter- 
departmental moves were far more likely to 
offer continuation of specialization. Such a 
conclusion is consonant with the finding that 
the instances of interdepartmental mobility 
decreased as the careers advanced but that in- 
tradepartmental mobility did not vary accord- 
ing to the stage of the career. 

Although the specialty channels are narrow, 
they are long enough, on occasion, to reach 
past the boundaries of the City government 
itself and offer entrance opportunities to es- 
tablished outsiders. Most such entry was to a 
definite channel of specialization rather than 
to general operation within the City’s hier- 
archy. For, by and large, those coming into 
the service who had spent a substantial pro- 
portion of their career outside had settled 
into a specialty there, had entered the appro- 
priate channel within the service as a specialist 
and had not strayed from it. The kinds of 
chiefs who cleaved most strongly to specialties 
also tended to have spent larger proportions 
of their careers outside the service and, there- 
fore, lesser proportions inside, than other 
kinds of chiefs. 


Empirical Evidence 


The validity of the foregoing conclusions 
can be supported. The ninety chiefs were di- 
vided into three groups, one consisting of the 
twenty-six who had engaged in the most 
professional activity,’? one consisting of the 
twenty-six who had engaged in the most par- 
tisan political activity,? and a residual body 


‘As indicated by the offices and committee posts 
they had held in professional societies and the pro- 
fessional writing they had done over and above that 

called for by their job. 

*As indicated by posts held in political organiza- 
tions and by campaign activity (only one chief quali- 
fied to be identified with both of these groups; the 
problem he presented was resolved by arbitrarily as- 
signing him to the professionals). 


of thirty-eight “less active” chiefs. Table 1 
shows ninety chiefs classified according togroup 
and to the proportion of their prechiefship 
career which was spent in the City service: 


Table 1 


Bureau Chiefs of Selected New York City Departments 
Classified by Professional and Political geen and 
Proportion of Their Careers Spent in New York City 
rvice Prior to Appointment as Chiefs 
Profes- Politi- 

rtion of Career sionally 
in City Service Active Active 


Less 
Active Total 


All 4 9 
Half but not all 16 59 
Some but not half 14 
None 8 


It is clear that the professionally active 
group was proportionately the object of the 
greatest amount of exception to the principle 
of promotion from within, having engaged 
in more lateral entry than either of the other 
groups.® 

Although they showed the greatest tenden- 
cies toward lateral mobility in their entry to 
the service, their conspicuousness in this re- 
gard declined markedly once they were in the 
service. The members of the politically active 
group were the most mobile there. Those of 
the less active group were next. The politically 
active made an interdepartmental move for 
each fourteen years of service they accumulated; 
the less actives made one such move for each 
twenty years and the professionals, also with 
a move for each twenty years, were as im- 
mobile. The fact that they moved at all, how- 
ever, indicates the professionals as well as the 
others did have some facility for moving along 
specialty channels. And the figures on intra- 
departmental moves indicate the professionals 
had less total mobility and were more tightly 
bound to their specialties than the others. The 
politically active chiefs spent twenty-seven 
years in the service for each move within a de- 
partment, about twice as many as for moves be- 
tween departments; the less actives had thirty- 
four in-service years for each internal shift, 
approximately three-quarters again as many 
as spanned their interdepartmental moves; 

*This device for indicating lateral entry is used 
because the careers under observation had all reached 
chiefship before any standardized grade system was 
adopted in the City which would afford meaningful 
comparisons about entry levels. 
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but the professionals accumulated fifty-nine 
years of in-service experience, virtually three 
times the twenty found between their inter- 
departmental moves, for each move made 
from bureau to bureau without leaving a de- 
partment. That the professionals showed the 
least total horizontal mobility once in the 
service, and the greatest preponderance of 
interdepartmental over intradepartmental mo- 
bility, indicates by two measures that they, 
who tended to spend the greatest parts of their 
careers outside, were the group most likely to 
stay within specialty channels when in the 
service. 

It is important to note that although the 
three groups varied as to the amount of hor- 
izontal mobility they engaged in, for each of 
the three groups there was less intradepart- 
mental than interdepartmental mobility, in- 
dicating that members of all groups are more 
likely to slide along specialty channels, if they 
move at all, than to change to a different kind 
of work in the same department. 


Channels Out of the Service 


The specialty channels lead not only into 
but also out of the service. To illustrate, one 
chief rejected an opportunity to move up the 
ladder in another department because the 
proffered post would not allow him to make 
full use of his specialty. He expected to retire 
in four years, wanted to go into private prac- 
tice as a consultant, and felt that the promo- 
tion offered could not compensate for the loss 
of reputation in his specialty he would suffer 
if he took it. “I know I have the number one 
job in my line in the country, so they say,” 
he explained. 

Many of the predecessors of the chiefs had 
earlier followed specialty channels to posts 
outside of the City service. Of the sixty-six 
persons who occupied chiefships immediately 
prior to the incumbents studied, nine resigned 
and twelve retired to continue working else- 
where. The City’s retirement and pension 
policy makes it possible for many to retire at 
age fifty-five and by following this choice 
one may enjoy two incomes, one from a City 
pension and one from newly undertaken em- 
ployment. 


Rate of Upward Movement 


The professionals were most favored by 
exception not only to the principle of promo- 


tion from within, as indicated by their 
amount of lateral entry, they were also the 
persons most likely to be excepted from the 
paced ascendancy up the hierarchical echelons 
of the service created by “due weight for sen- 
iority” and in-service experience require- 
ments. This was due in part, of course, to the 
extent to which they effected lateral entry, 
conditions limiting the rate of climb being 
not so likely to prevail in employment outside 
the City service as in. However, it was also 
due to relatively quick promotions in the 
service. Table 2 supports this; it classifies the 
chiefs by professional and political activity 
and by time spent climbing to chiefship from 
the year of their self-supporting employment. 


Table 2 


Bureau Chiefs of Selected New York City Departments 

Classified by Professional and Political Activity and 

Time from First Self-supporting Employment to Ap- 
pointment as Bureau Chief 


Upto 28 Years 
28 Years or over Total 
Professionally Active 16 10 26 
Politically Active 12 14 26 
Less Active 16 22 38 
“4 6 90 


The existence of deviations from the career 
norm—promotion from within with due 
weight for seniority—was established by the 
tracing of the careers of the ninety chiefs. The 
professional group was identified as contribut- 
ing the largest proportion of deviations. The 
professionals, however, had allies in their re- 
sistance to the established personnel policies; 
they could not have achieved the measure of 
deviation they did without substantial rein- 
forcement from outside and from above. 


Group Alignments 

Wallace S. Sayre and Herbert Kaufman 
have described, in their recently published 
book, Governing New York City, how the 
leaders of the City’s bureaucracies—particu- 
larly the leaders of employee organizations— 
have succeeded in their efforts to maximize 
and protect the career opportunities of their 
members. These leaders have extended, re- 
fined and guarded the rules growing out of 
the “primary doctrinal rationalization”—pro- 
motion from within—thereby increasingly con- 
fining the choices which department heads 
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have in making appointments to those candi- 
dates who most closely fit their norms. In 
these efforts they have been protected by a 
mantle of neutrality’ and supported by the 
civil service reform tradition.’ 

The professional bureau chiefs, on the other 
hand, are backed by professional societies 
rooted outside the City service, that demand 
that professional qualifications be held by 
those who occupy positions which they, the 
societies, identify as within their special area 
of competence.!! Allied with the professional 
societies are numerous civic bodies and other 
specialized interest groups who are dissatisfied 
with the level of expertise of the individuals 
who rise to the bureau chief echelon in the 
City hierarchy through the orthodox process.!2 

A consequence of an earlier victory by in- 
terest groups and professional societies is the 
professionalized department head. No less 
than seven of the fifteen department heads, in 
office at the time the bureau chiefs were stud- 
ied, were people of high professional standing. 
As the official appointing officers their influ- 
ence over the selection of bureau chiefs was, to 
say the least, significant. 

The professional society, the private group 
closely interested in the affairs of a bureau, 
and the professional department head—and 
more often than not the membership is over- 
lapping—are frequently far more concerned 
with improving the quality (according to pro- 
fessional standards) of bureau chief competence 
and with increasing the amount of bureau 
chief energy than they are with matters of 
civil service morale, continuity in office, and 
preserving the sanctity of the vertical career 
system for whatever cause. To their ends they 
do battle with organized and unorganized ca- 


reer civil servants on such matters as allowing . 


extra promotion credit for formal educational 
qualifications acquired in lieu of experience 
and the reclassification of a competitive posi- 
tion as non-competitive to accommodate a 
candidate with high professional qualifica- 
tions. 


% (Russell Sage Foundation, 1960), see pp. 233-235, 
405, 412-13. 

“Sayre and Kaufman comment on these alliances 
and their standard-setting powers. Ibid. pp. 409, 410. 

Such organizations sometimes succeed in installing 
members of their own professional staffs in bureau 
chiefships. The groups and their tactics receive ex- 
tensive treatment by Sayre and Kaufman. See partic- 
ularly Chap. 13. 


There are, therefore, two camps in compe- 
tition with each other to shape the career 
patterns of prospective bureau chiefs in New 
York City. The one, fostering a vertical pat- 
tern with a measured tread, is undoubtedly 
dominant. The other, promoting career paths 
which cut somewhat horizontally across the 
higher levels of the whole City bureaucracy, is 
nevertheless making its influence felt upon the 
career system. Both the paths, however, the ver- 
tical and the diagonal, are narrow and deep. 


Desire for Achievement as a Factor 


There is at least one further factor shaping 
career development that is important to this 
discussion—the relationship of the individual 
to his work under the public’s expectation 
that its bureaucracy show: some accomplish- 
ment. This may seem vague and amorphous, 
yet it is nonetheless real. It constitutes a 
pressure for men to do their best work. Even 
in instances where the influences of the op- 
posing groups may be discounted, the men 
continue to behave as specialists, for the most 
part, under this pressure. Supporting evidence 
of this is shown by the fact that not only the 
professionally active group, but also the po- 
litically active and the less active groups, were 
far more likely to move from a specialized 
bureau in one department to a specialized 
bureau in another department than to a bu- 
reau with different specialization in the same 
department. Although the pro-professional 
groups undoubtedly foster such specialization, 
the career civil servant organizations un- 
doubtedly have much more influence on the 
careers of the two groups of chiefs. On the 
other hand, the career civil servant organiza- 
tions sponsored no wholesale interdepartment 
movement as against intradepartment mobil- 
ity. Therefore, desire for achievement remains 
as an additional explanation. 

If achievement-oriented specialization 
played a role in determining what kinds of 
moves were made, then it cannot logically be 
rejected as a factor restricting movement from 
bureaus. As a matter of fact, it would have 
been even more powerful in the latter role. 


Conclusion 


If it is true as a general proposition that 
administration grows more common with 
higher echelons and that one does not need 
to have knowledge of “something” to admin- 
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ister that something, it would be logical to 
expect to find some evidence of increasing 
leakage from the deep specialized career chan- 
nels to outside positions as careers advanced 
to higher bureaucratic levels. None of any 
consequence whatsoever was found. Instead, a 
proliferation of pockets, or cones—bureaus— 
was found, within which the men selected at 
successively higher echelons tended to be the 
possessors of more and more particular kinds 
of experience and, presumably, particular 
knowledge and skill. What leakage there was 
tended to occur toward the bottom and flowed 
far more into what were specialized channels 
rather than general areas. These conditions ob- 
tained both within and without the spheres of 
influence of the groups identified as having 
impact upon career patterns. 

This research, though narrow in base, 
strongly suggests a number of things. First, if 
pressures for specialization can do what the 
findings described above indicate they have 
done in New York City, where the policy bar- 
rier—“careers within departments”—has been 
raised across specialist channels, there is a 
probability they have been at least as strong 
in some other jurisdictions where no such 
barrier exists. Wherever massive, compli- 
cated tasks are undertaken by large organiza- 
tions no assumption that they are not as pow- 
erful as they are in New York is justified 
without some specific indication to the con- 
trary. In other large cities, in states, and in 
the federal government are logical places to 
expect to find the same kind of development. 
Indeed, one collection of data pertaining to 
the federal level contains fragmentary evi- 
dence that the career paths of many federal 
bureau chiefs are grooves of specialization, 
deepening as they advance, as those of the 
go New York City Chiefs studied were found 
to be.18 

Second, it suggests that the old question 
should be revived: What is it we want when we 
ask for a generalist? What qualities do we want 
our administrators to have and what values 
should they hold? Paul Appleby has associated 
the root of “generalist,” i.e., “general,” with 
“political”: As higher level administrators 
deal with broader areas of governmental 


*U. S. Commission on Organization of the Execu- | 


tive branch of the Government, Task Force Report 
on Personnel and Civil Service (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1955), appendixes D, E. 


structure and broader publics they deal with 
that which is more common, and therefore 
more general. And the more “generalist” ad- 
ministrators are, the “. . . more their func- 
tions have to do with weighing popular and 
organized opinion.”!* Implicit in the function 
of weighing opinion is a call for an acute 
awareness of the political nature of the many 
decisions which often masquerade as impar- 
tial or scientific matters. Also, there is implicit 
a promise of responsible behavior growing 
out of that awareness. But politics is not only 
the weighing of popular and organized forces, 
it also involves doing something about them 
once they have been weighed. It is “. . . the 
art of ‘strategic obfuscation’” and requires 
creative powers to contrive a formula 
which, because it does mean different things 
to each side, may stop [a] quarrel, with the 
semblance of sameness, and may enable the 
factions to proceed peaceably.”!® 

To raise, now, a newer question: Is the 
specialization of political awareness, skill and 
responsibility necessarily incompatible with 
specialization in “something” to be adminis- 
tered? Are we faced with a clear choice of 
either generalists or specialists at the bureau 
chief level? Probably, there is no full choice 
because the dominant forces in our compli- 
cated society are on the side of the specialists. 

It never was contended that no specialist 
could be a good administrator. It stands to 
reason now that greater efforts to increase the 
numbers who are good administrators by im- 
parting to them fuller appreciation of the 
political nature of the power they may wield 
as public servants, of the breadth and inten- 
sity of its impact and of their consequent re- 
sponsibilities, would be a prudent course. 

The increasing of specialists’ sensitivity to 
considerations from outside their specialty 
channels can be encouraged in a number of 
ways. One, that bears closely upon the data 
reported in this piece, is the rotation of per- 
sonnel from one administrative organ to 
another. There appears to be no reason to 
question its soundness as a tactic; if used judi- 
ciously, there would not necessarily be a waste 
of specialized qualifications employees might 


* Policy and Administration (University of Alabama 
Press, 1949), Pp. 50. 

*T. V. Smith, The Ethics of Compromise and the 
Art of Containment (Starr King Press, 1956), pp. 41 
and 43. 
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have and it would allow full advantage to be 
taken of all promotion possibilities for com- 
petent employees. Also, it could be expected 
to increase their appreciation of the variety 
and strengths of opinions and interests issuing 
from government and from the public. How- 
ever, one cannot assume broad exposure from 
the sheer number of inter-agency jumps an 
employee has made. The matter of when the 
moves were made is of importance. Ten years 
in one place may do much to limit and fix a 
man’s attitudes and perceptiveness. And when 
most moves are made on the volition of the 
employees, as was the case with the New York 
chiefs—and is usually the case elsewhere—it 
seems unrealistic to expect them to gravitate 
to positions that will require serious adjust- 
ments in their habits of thought. 

There are other approaches. Professional 
associations which have broadminded leader- 
ship can help. In-service training courses can, 


of course, be useful. A point of contact where 
more could be done is in the specialist schools 
and programs in our universities and colleges. 
Here future specialists could be influenced at 
a stage critical for the shaping of attitudes. 
Resistance to the subject matter may be 
severe, but if teachers can find ways to 
reach the students, the dividends could be 
rich. 

However, all of these approaches taken to- 
gether, though worthwhile, cannot insure the 


_responsiveness and responsibility desired. It 


therefore seems advisable to strengthen the 
hands of chief executives, because they are 
generalists, responsible to the widest spec- 
trums of considerations, in directing streams 
of policy. One way to approach this goal 
would be to work to broaden public recog- 
nition of the narrowness of the perspectives 
from which subordinate executives make their 
judgments. 
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Generalist Versus Specialist 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 


By JOHN J. HEBAL 
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University of Maryland 


> The introduction of a generalist, in the form of 
an area director, into the organizational structure 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department 


is doubtful whether the issue of dual su- of the Interior disturbed previous organizational 
l ision, “ : peciali r- arrangements. The broad functional responsibili- 
ties and centralized organization of the Bureau of 


x - Indian Affairs prior to the change had resulted in 
sharply posed in any other agency than in the habits of specialist dominance and independence. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) of the Depart- Adjustment to the change in structure has ended 
ment of the Interior. Relationships between in a power equilibrium between the generalists and 
generalists and specialists have been recog- specialists the visible symptom of which is a type 
nized as a problem in public administration of dual supervision where neither dominates. 


from its beginning as a subject for investiga- 
tion. It was, however, the noted experimenter 
with scientific management techniques in in- —_ Jeast for important modifications in the older 
dustry, Frederick W. Taylor, who first iden- concept of unity of command. 
tified the problem of “dual supervision.”? Another aspect of the generalist versus spe- 
As it relates to field administration, on  ¢ja}ist problem is considered by Fesler. He 
which this article will be focused, the prob- —iotes that greater specialization is ordinarily 
possible at the central office—that by compari- 
of hicraschy end: specialty’ +... In HS son with the central office staff, field personnel 
simplest form, whether branch chiefs are to tp the thle 
receive instructions only from the regional or te tn 


sub-regional office head, or also directly from . : 
the chief of the same branch in the central of- 
y a counterpart specialized unit, even in such 


fice. The question also applies to regional and : : 
: : cialized than the central office. This fact con- 
at the next level in the hierarchy. Acceptance . ; 
ney > : , tributes to tension between the several levels 
of dual supervision, which Simon, Smithburg ‘ eee 
of decreasing specialization. Fesler remarks 


sad yer that: “Specialists distrust generalists, particu- 
Millett, Sel larly those generalists at the bottom rather 


1 Earl Latham, The Federal Field Service, An Anal. ‘han the top of the organization chart. . . .”5 
ysis with Suggestions for Research (Public Administra- iia oriaival 
tion Service, 1947), P. 3- “Herbert A. Simon, Donald M. Smithburg and Vic- 


*Leonard D. White, Introduction to the Study of tor A. Thompson, Public Administration (Alfred A. 
Public Administration. 4th Ed. revised. (Macmillan Knopf, 1950), pp. 214-15; Arthur Macmahon, John D. 
Co., 1955), P- 109. Millett and Gladys Ogden, The Administration of 

*John D. Millect, “Field Organization and Staff Federal Work Relief (Public Administration Service, 
Supervision,” in New Horizons in Public Administra- 1941), Ch. 11, “The Rival Claims of Hierarchy and 
tion. (University of Alabama Press, 1945), p. 98. Mil- Specialty.” 
lett reports on the explicit recognition of dual super- ‘James W. Fesler, Area and Administration (Uni- 
vision in the Army Service Forces. versity of Alabama Press, 1949), p. 67. 
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Broad Scope of BIA Functions 


Certainly no exaggeration is involved in as- 
serting that the functions of BIA are as broad 
in scope as those of any agency of the United 
States Government. Even with the recent 
transfer of health and agricultural extension 
activities to other agencies, it is probable that 
in its concern with the entire span of Indian 
life, seen in its emphasis on both social serv- 
ices such as education and welfare, and its 
protection of Indian natural resources, the 
BIA is the most complex and multifaceted of 
any government agency in this country. Thus 
the generalist-specialist dichotomy arises with 
particular force in an agency in which each 
generalist, whether the Commissioner, an area 
(regional) director, or a superintendent of an 
Indian agency, is necessarily without profes- 
sional training in all but a narrow segment of 
the work he supervises. 

The BIA is a three-level organization, with 
areas, usually including several states, and In- 
dian agencies within each area, often consist- 
ing of several reservations. At each level it has 
divisions of resources (roads, realty, forestry, 
soil and moisture conservation) and of com- 
munity services (education, welfare, relocation, 
law and order), as well as of administrative 
services (including credit and extension). It 
provides, in effect, general government for 
Indian reservations. On each reservation an 
elected tribal council represents the Indian 
people, and often carries on business enter- 
prises, such as the Menominee lumber mill, 
with supervision and ultimate control nor- 
mally remaining with the BIA. The BIA has 
long operated a cradle-to-grave “welfare state” 
for its clientele. However, since the inaugura- 
tion of the “New Deal for Indians” under 
Commissioner John Collier in 1933, Indian 
consent, and indeed participation in decision- 
making through a revived system of tribal 
councils and through Indian pressure groups 
such as the National Congress of American 
Indians and the Association on American In- 
dian Affairs, has assumed a more prominent 
role. As part of its resource function, the BIA 
builds and maintains roads, sells and manages 
land, and operates a forestry branch with func- 
tions of timber management comparable to 
those of the U. S. Forest Service. In the arid 
western lands, it plans and executes soil and 
moisture conservation programs similar to 
those of the U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 


It is responsible for administration of grazing 
lands, installation and maintenance of irriga- 
tion systems, and, until 1956, had an agri- 
cultural extension function. The BIA also 
makes loans available to tribes and indi- 
viduals. In the field of community services, the 
BIA operates elementary, secondary and trade 
schools. It has a staff of social workers, co- 
operating with state welfare officials in meet- 
ing Indian needs. Since 1950 BIA has operated 
an off-reservation employment service, with 
relocation offices in several major cities. It is 
also responsible, on many reservations, for 
law and order, through an Indian police sys- 
tem and through tribal courts. / 

Since 1953, much of the Bureau’s emphasis 
has, at the direction of the Congress, been on 
withdrawal of these federal services.6 A num- 
ber of small tribes have been “freed” from 
BIA control and supervision, while final 
termination of services for two of the larger 
tribes, the Menominees of Wisconsin, and the 
Klamaths of Oregon, is scheduled for 1961. It 
is expected that these tribes will receive such 
governmental services as they require from 
the state, often aided by a federal subsidy. 
Most of the non-routine decision-making in all 
areas presently affected by this withdrawal 
program concerns its implementation. Nego- 
tiations with state officials absorb much of the 
area director's time, as well as that of branch 
chiefs and superintendents. This is also the 
major business of the affected tribes; in some 
cases they have been reluctant to be “freed” 
and have appealed decisions about their future 
to the Central Office. It is with this problem 
of withdrawal programming that the area 
director finds his coordinative skills most 
severely taxed and about which conflicts be- 
tween generalists and specialists are most 
likely to arise. 


Who Shall Control? 


Problems between generalists and specialists 
began to arise as soon as specialization de- 
veloped in Indian administration, certainly 
by the late Nineteenth Century.’ For present 


*Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton modified 

this policy late in 1958 to place more emphasis on the 
preparation and consent of affected tribes for this 
change. 
"See John J. Hebal, “Field Administration of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin.” Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Department of Politi- 
cal Science, University of Minnesota, 1959, Ch. III. 
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purposes only the post-World War II period 
will be emphasized. 


Pressure to Regionalize 

Not until genuine authority was delegated 
to a level intermediate between the Commis- 
sioner and the superintendents did the gen- 
eralist-specialist problem emerge with sharp- 
ness. Previously, in his relationships with 
specialists on the agency staff and in the Cen- 
tral Office, the Indian agency superintendent 
had the same problems to confront, but in- 
formation is lacking on the approaches of the 
several hundred incumbents of the ninety or 
more superintendencies to their solution. 
Probably, these approaches were almost as 
varied as the personalities of the men involved. 
Although there were a number of earlier hesi- 
tant steps toward the creation of a regional 
organization within the BIA, not until 1946 
were area offices established at the regional 
level with the intention of delegating signifi- 
cant authority to a generalist, the area di- 
rector.® 

Regionalization of the BIA, through the 
establishment of areas headed by directors, 
began after the end of Commissioner Collier’s 
sixteen-year administration. Pressure from the 
Office of the Secretary, together with strong 
criticisms from the House Appropriations 
Committee, made reorganization, long con- 
sidered, a necessity. Among the prime movers 
was Under Secretary of Interior, Vernon D. 
Northrop. He felt that staff in the BIA Central 
Office was devoted largely to routine case work 
instead of the policy formulation and inspec- 
tion functions which he thought appropriate, 
and which he thought were not being effec- 
tively performed. An intermediate organiza- 
tional level with substantial delegations was 
the solution finally agreed upon to make the 
Central Office more effective for purposes of 
planning, control, and supervision. Equivalent 
delegations to ninety-odd agencies were not 
thought to be practical, because of the cost of 
providing sufficient specialized staff at that 


* Delegations were made possible by the Delegation 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 939), and area offices were created 
by U.S. Office of Indian Affairs Order No. 538, dated 
September 17, 1946, although these offices were actu- 
ally opened about July 1, 1946. These offices were at 
first called “district offices,” and the official in charge, 
“district director.” Later the term “regional” was 
substituted, and finally, in 1949, “area” was adopted. 
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level. Had that been done, the problem of 
span of control would have remained. 


Dual Supervision Endorsed 

Considering that the achievement of these 
purposes depended on delegations of authority 
and clarification of relationships between 
units, it is surprising that it was not until early 
1948 that an order was issued on “Relation- 
ships between Units.” This order evidently 
was prompted, at least in part, by a sharply 
critical letter from an area director, who had 
found his efforts to make the new organization 
effective thwarted by the lack of clearly de- 
fined authority. While this order established 
the authority of area directors over superin- 
tendents, it was not until the following year 
that the generalist-specialist relationship was 
clarified. In an almost explicit endorsement of 
dual supervision, an order was issued which 
indicated the position of a line officer in rela- 
tion to a staff officer from a higher level in 
the organization: 


Technical advice rendered by a staff officer to a 
lower level of organization may not be disregarded 
by the line officer (or his staff representative) to 
whom the advice is given. The line officer must 
either follow the technical advice or refer the 
matter with his objections to a common superior 
for resolution.® 


This appears to be merely another way of say- 
ing that when “advice” is given to an area 
director or his staff on technical matters by a 
staff representative of the Central Office it is in 
effect an order from which he has the right of 
appeal. The superintendent and his staff are 
in the same position in relation to staff person- 
nel from the area office. 

In an effort to soften the impact of this 
grant of authority to specialists over general- 
ists, the order also states: 


Despite the implicit power to obtain directive 
authority by his superior line officer, a staff officer 
should resort to this power as infrequently as 
possible. Action should be obtained through in- 
formal agreement and through the wisdom of 
recommendations rather than through the exer- 
cise of staff authority. 


In effect a counsel to specialists to try per- 
suasion before resorting to compulsion, this 


*Supplement No. 3 to Order No. 549, dated No- 
vember 8, 1949. 
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provision is sound from a human relations 
standpoint. The existence of the authority 
doubtless exerts a strong pressure on the line 
officer-generalist for seeing “the wisdom of 
recommendations” and coming to an “in- 
formal agreement.” Although no “advice” is 
final unless accepted as such, a line officer 
would be most reluctant to trouble his line 
superiors too often with appeals. Except in a 
few important cases, therefore, “advice” from 
specialists is for all practical purposes final. 
The generalist-specialist relationship outlined 
in the BIA Manual has stood essentially un- 
modified since 1949, although in October 1955 
the sentence calling for reliance on informal 
agreement instead of exercise of staff authority 
was deleted. 


Generalists Resisted 


During at least the first three years under 
the regional plan considerable resistance to 
the role of the area directors was shown by 
Central Office specialists and their area office 
counterparts. These specialists had previously 
had undisputed line authority and the lack of 
an intermediate supervisory level had made it 
difficult, except in unusual cases, for the Com- 
missioner to assert himself. His span of control 
was simply too great to permit him to exercise 
other than sporadic control except in major 
problem areas. Thus many specialists resented 
and resisted the area director as a threat to 
their line authority and relative independence. 
Initially the area director was himself without 
line authority. In the view of former Area 
Director E. Morgan Pryse, for example, his 
functions in the first years were “not much 
more than programing work.”’!° This state of 
affairs continued until 1950 when as a result 
of continual pressure from Congress, the Office 
of the Secretary, and a newly appointed, hard- 
driving, and highly effective Commissioner, 
Dillon Myer, these problems were largely 
resolved in favor of the area director. Dual 
supervision has been the primary technique 
through which the resistance of the functional 
specialists has been accommodated; they have 
been allowed to retain a large measure of their 
line authority, under the name of “staff 
advice.” 


Indian Leaders Object 
Hostility to the new area directors was not 


* Interview, Washington, D. C., February 9, 1958. 


limited to the functional specialists. Most of 
the Indian leaders objected to the intervention 
of a new supervisory level, which they feared 
would limit their access to the Commissioner, 
and would deprive their agency superintend- 
ent of accustomed powers. Even today accept- 
ance by the Indians is lower than by BIA 
staff members. Resistance to change tends to 
be strong among many Indians, particularly 
when the reasons for change are technical, 
administrative reasons. If in this they are 
different from other clientele groups, such as 
farmers, it is only in degree. 


Generalists ‘Controlled’ by Subordinate 
Specialists? 


Although the BIA Manual refers only to 
obtaining of directive authority by staff 
officers over line officers below them in the 
hierarchy, another possibility ought not to be 
overlooked. That is that a staff officer, a 
specialist on the staff of an area director, let 
us say, might indirectly obtain directive au- 
thority over his line superior, through the 
intervention of the Central Office staff officer. 
A thwarted specialist, theoretically subordi- 
nate to his generalist line superior, might thus 
have the “last say” after all. Given the close re- 
lationships between specialists at all levels, this 
“line-running” has happened on many occa- 
sions. While the line officer at area and agency 
levels is the “captain” of the specialists on his 
staff, he is also in some sense their “captive.” 


Alternative Use of Term “Dual Supervision" 

This possibility suggests an alternative 
meaning of dual supervision: the supervision 
of a line generalist by the line generalist above 
him in the hierarchy, and by the staff special- 
ists both above and theoretically subordinate 
to him. Although it is true that the specialist 
is really an independent decision-maker in 
relatively routine technical matters, with only 
the most perfunctory participation by the 
generalist, on matters of greater importance, 
generalist participation is much higher. How- 
ever, the area director’s decision is, in a real 
sense, “supervised” by the specialist, who po- 
tentially can obtain the authority to force his 
views. 

This possibility of “supervision from below” 
should not be over-emphasized, but it does 
need to be recognized in any discussion of rela- 
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tionships between generalists and specialists.!! 
Aware that such circumvention by his staff is 
possible, the area director is more likely to 
accept their advice, or in consultation with 
specialists at the next level in the organization, 
to determine whether the views of specialists 
on his immediate staff are supported. One 
might think that specialists would be reluctant 
to take issues to the next level of specialists 
with frequency; granted the professional soli- 
darity involved, however, conflicts of any 
importance with the supervising generalist 
would normally be so handled. Indeed, for a 
forester, for example, not to appeal for sup- 
port to the chief of the forestry branch at the 
next level on an important technical issue 
would tend to be considered a violation of 
professional ethics. 

Obviously the viability of generalist super- 
vision depends upon the normal acceptance of 
staff advice. Frequent refusal to take advice 
usually would be regarded by his superiors as 
an indication of incompetence, resulting in re- 
moval or transfer. Both generalists and special- 
ists, therefore, must have an appreciation of 
the nuances in relationships which this dis- 
cussion has suggested, if the purposes of the 
organization are to be advanced with a mini- 
mum of conflict. A close understanding of the 
role of each is prerequisite to stable relation- 
ships. 


Human Values Suffer 


One critical problem arises because a large | 


proportion of the BIA generalists come from 
technical, resource fields or administrative 
services. Staff advice in one of the concrete 
resource fields often is accepted more easily 
than staff advice related to community serv- 
ices. It is one thing to adopt without much 
resistance the views of the soil and moisture 
conservationist; it is quite another to accept, 
or even understand, programs from the social 
worker or the relocation specialist. A road 
engineer-turned-generalist is not in a good 
position, in most cases, to appreciate sociologi- 
cal knowledge that may be contrary to popu- 
larly accepted beliefs. He is less ready to admit 


= The writings of Mary Parker Follett were proba- 
bly the first recognition of this possibility. See, for 
example, her “The Illusion of Final Authority,” Bul- 
letin of the Taylor Society, 1926, Vol. 11, as extracted 
in Albert Lepawsky, Administration: The Art and 
Science of Organization and Management (Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1952), pp. 326-27. 


his professional limitations in matters concern- 
ing human relations that lie within his own 
experience than the social worker-turned- 
generalist is to admit that he knows nothing 
about, for example, the equally technical 
aspects of road building. The human values 
central to Indian administration have often 
suffered because of this difficulty, and the 
problem of obtaining sympathetic understand- 
ing and support for welfare and relocation 
activities is relatively acute.!* 


The Generalist as Coordinator 


In addition to his functions of control and 
supervision, the generalist line supervisor is 
responsible for integration and coordination 
of the work of the several functional special- 
ists. A position athwart the flow of communi- 
cations is invaluable to the area director and 
the superintendent in their efforts toward in- 
tegration and coordination. Almost the only 
device for coordination which the regional 
coordinator, an antecedent of the present area 
director functioning only in the Lake States 
and Oklahoma, had available was his re- 
ceipt of copies of some of the letters which 
passed between specialists in the field and 
in the Central Office. Area directors, while 
in a very much stronger position, have found 
this device helpful. Especially in the 1946-50 
period, while the new regional organization 
was slowly developing, the area directors fre- 
quently were by-passed by communications 
between the functional specialists. 


Relations Between Specialists 


Just as the generalist must refer technical 
matters on which he and a single technical 
specialist are unable to agree to their common 
superior, so also must disagreements between 
two or more technical specialists on his staff 
be referred to higher authority. Minor: differ- 
ences of view may be subject to mediation and 
compromise by the generalist, but any deep- 
seated difference apparently involving the in- 
tegrity of a specialty would have to be resolved 
at a higher level. In fact, cases of such disagree- 
ments are infrequent. Because of well-defined 
specialties, the work of those specialists most 
likely to disagree rarely crosses. The com- 


“ The education function no doubt sometimes meets 
the same problem, but it is better established as a 
widely recognized profession, and of much older status 
in the BIA, so better able to protect itself. 
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munity services specialists have little to do 
with the resources specialists. Within each 
group one specialist is normally paramount 
for any project or problem. Contacts between 
specialists are almost always informational and 
consultative, rarely involving joint recom- 
mendations or joint administration of a pro- 
gram. Thus, the likelihood of serious conflict 
is minimized. Relationships between specialists 
have been good, with few conflicts requiring 
resolution. Part of the explanation may lie in 
the necessity for working out problems jointly 
before the introduction of the position of area 
director; habits of cooperation developed be- 
fore 1946 have persisted. 


Area Director a Center of Communication 


Since 1950 regulations have required that 
all correspondence between functional special- 
ists at the agency and area levels go through 
the area director. Also, in normal cases, Cen- 
tral Office specialists are required to communi- 
cate with agency and area levels through the 
area director.'* The area director can usually 
identify at a glance those letters which are 
more than routine; normally his time permits 
him to read these, while dismissing the others. 
Thus, the area director is informed about cur- 
rent activities in the several branches and can 
identify situations requiring his intervention 
for purposes of coordination and supervision. 
This review is primarily informational in 
purpose, although the area director may de- 
cide that other specialists need to be brought 
in on the problem or that a matter which 
appears routine actually raises important prob- 
lems of policy. 

The coordinative energies of the area direc- 
tor are concentrated on the withdrawal pro- 
gram and other major problems of policy and 
programming. There is little need for exten- 
sive day-to-day coordination of routine tasks 
which make up the great bulk of the special- 
ists’ work. Patterns of coordination for routine 
work are well established and normally func- 
tion without the area director’s intervention. 


Generalist Control at the Agency Level 

The position of the superintendent in rela- 
tion to specialists on his staff is somewhat 
different from that of the area director. While 


% Indian Affairs Manual, Ch. 15, Sec. 1.4 (15 IAM 
1.4), dated May 24, 1957. Closely follows earlier pro- 
vision. 


the area director was imposed as supervisor 
over a staff-in-being, the members of which 
had previously held line authority, the super- 
intendent, with only minor exceptions, has 
been continuously in full charge at the agency 
level during the present century. He has not 
had the problem of gaining control over a 
resistant staff of specialists such as confronted 
the area director. Also, it may be that special- 
ists on the agency staff, having primarily a 
non-supervisory job and normally no layer of 
specialists below them, accept the fact of their 
subordination to the superintendent more 
easily.1* Moreover, the strong tendency of 
specialists at the agency level to be generalists 
relative to the more specialized staff layers 
above them may contribute to a lessening of 
generalist-specialist tension at that level. 


Conclusion 


The issue of functional specialism versus 
administrative generalism has been posed with 
particular sharpness in the BIA because of the 
relatively late and recent introduction of a 
generalist, the area director, with significant 
authority over specialists intermediate between 
the Central Office and the agencies. The au- 
thority of the area director over staff specialists 
was established slowly and with difficulty, and 
finally, in a form of dual supervision. It has 
been suggested that to obtain even grudging 
support of the staff specialists for this new 
level of supervision it was essential to allow 


them to retain a large measure of their au- 
thority. 


Power Equilibrium Remains 


The present status of dual supervision can 
perhaps best be described as a power equi- 
librium, not fully satisfactory to many of the 
participants, but likely to persist as a long- 
term pattern. It is probable that the authority 
of the functional specialists can be reduced 
only as BIA functions are transferred to the 
states and other federal agencies. As the range 
of BIA activity narrows, it will become more 
manageable by the area director. 

While the present arrangements are not 
fully satisfactory to all participants, there does 


* The supervisory responsibilities of agency staff are 
normally exercised over non-professional or semi-pro- 
fessional personnel, although occasional exceptions in 
a field such as forestry must be recognized. 
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not appear to be any severe loss of coordina- 
tion under this dual supervision. On non- 
routine problems which require coordination, 
it is quickly supplied by the area director, if 
not by the specialists themselves. The gen- 
eralist has a somewhat more limited role than 
usual, but through the powers of control and 
supervision that he has he is able to hold the 
area organization to the purposes established 
by the top political decision-makers. He is also 
able to promote cooperative relations with 
other related federal agencies and with the 
states. 

It can be argued that the present program 
of the transfer of functions to other agencies 
and the states would virtually require the crea- 
tion of the position of area director, even had 
it not earlier been established in response to 
internal administrative necessities. Dual super- 
vision in BIA has not slowed decentralization 
in recent years. Present delegations of au- 
thority to the area and agency levels are be- 
lieved to be satisfactory. No doubt resistance 
from Central Office specialists hampered de- 
centralization greatly in the initial years of the 
area offices. 

While there seems little reason to believe 
that the problem of dual supervision has been 
critical, it has been an important part of the 


many control problems of the area director. It 
seems evident that the generalists, from the 
Commissioner through the area director to the 
superintendent, must maintain effective con- 
trol over the specialists if the administration 
of Indian Affairs is to be responsive to popular 
control through the Congress, the President, 
and the Secretary of the Interior. Popular con- 
trol can, quite obviously, not be effected 
through a diffuse structure of specialists with- 
out enough central direction and coordination 
to hold the organization to establish policies. 

The function traditionally assigned to the 
specialists has been primarily that of offering 
staff advice to the generalists, as. clearly recog- 
nized by the BIA in its structural organization. 
While theoretically this may be the correct 
relationship, the observation of Simon, Smith- 
burg and Thompson that specialists often have 
the power of command? is amply supported 
by study of the BIA. The concept of dual 
supervision has been formalized in the BIA 
Manual and impinges on the control authority 
of both superintendents and area directors. 
But in its frank approach the BIA is not 
unique and gives further reason to question 
such “‘myths” of organization as unity of 
command. 


¥ Ibid., p. 287. 
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Reviews of Books and Documents 


Sayre and Kaufman’s New York: Competition Without Chaos 


By Norton E. Lone, Northwestern University 


GOVERNING NEw York City: POLITICS IN THE 
METROPOLIS, by Wallace S. Sayre and 
Herbert Kaufman. Russell Sage Foundation, 
1960. Pp. 815. $8.50. 


= authors, in a disarming introduction 
reminiscent of but not copyrighted by 
Harold Stein and Kipling, avow “THERE 
ARE PROBABLY A HUNDRED WAYS to 
write about the government and politics of 
New York City.” While this amiable toler- 
ance is in the best spirit of academic freedom, 
and while analytically it may be true that 
there are a hundred or equally plausibly an 
infinity of ways of writing about the govern- 
ment and politics of New York City, one 
would hope that there are not a hundred ways 
for competent political scientists to write an 
acceptable description of the government and 
politics of New York. 


The Unique and the Comparable 


The present work is a major essay in com- 
parative government, the government of the 
nation’s largest city, one of the largest in the 
world. This gives the subject a seeming prima 
facie importance that would perhaps not 
attend a like treatment of the nation’s smallest 
city. Nonetheless, the study is of a city, a city 
which, however large, somehow one hopes still 
fits meaningfully into the category of cities. 
While the immensity of New York perhaps 
leads the authors most frequently to compare 
the mayor with the governor of the state and 
the president, in general the comparisons, ex- 
press or implied, are with other cities. Possibly 
the writers, despite their strong local patriot- 
ism, would agree that the unique is not 
significant and the significant not unique. 
New York may be interesting because it high- 
lights differences of scale. Beyond this its 
magnitude may offer little that instructs. If 
we are to have a science of government, we 


must have comparables and be able to make 
comparisons. The authors’ own concern with a 
clinical detachment and the objectivity of 
medical researchers bespeaks a commitment to 
fact and a desire to advance the state of knowl- 
edge. Indeed, quite modestly they express the 
hope that “such an analysis (as theirs) may 
also advance slightly the struggle to develop 
more rigorous and accurately predictive 
theories in social sciences.” 

The latter is an object devoutly to be hoped 
for. If it is to come to pass, certainly one of 
the major obstacles to be overcome is the gross 
lack of theoretical and pragtical agreement on 
the questions researchers should routinely seek 
to get answered when they do comparative 
government studies. Pendleton Herring once 
remarked that, after many sessions of the 
S.S.R.C. Comparative Government Commit- 
tee, it had proved impractical to agree on a 
check list of questions that any political scien- 
tist would want to ask of the data in describ- 
ing the government of a foreign country. It is 
rumored that the committee has made some 
notable advance from this bleak impasse. 


Inter-City Comparison Difficult 

The job of inter-city comparison is no easy 
one. Comparisons are not only odious, they 
are difficult—perhaps difficult because odious. 
Despite the long history of 1313 and the ICMA 
we are still largely in the dark as to how to 
make meaningful comparisons of municipal 
expenditures. In fact, most municipal officials 
will tell you that inter-city comparisons are 
largely valueless except when they serve to 
rationalize their own demands. The difficulty 
of these comparisons stems not only from the 
political convenience of obscurity but equally 
from the technical problem of developing sig- 
nificant standards of performance measure- 
ment. The work of Ridley and Simon stands 
as a rather lonely monument to the attempt 
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to introduce objective yardsticks into a field 
ruled by gossip, opinion, propaganda, and 
hunch. There are excellent reasons why 
municipal officials should rejoice in the 
uniquity of their cities. There are equally ex- 
cellent reasons why scholars and administra- 
tors should seek to explore the dark conti- 
nents of uniquity and make comparisons how- 
ever odious. 

In an important sense the single-city study 
and the single-nation study are the most con- 
spicuous variants of the case study problem. 
This is an old issue in the field of public 
administration. The case like the story is 
valuable for its moral. What the moral is we 
would rather not say explicitly. How one 
would test it, or whether one could or should, 
are postponed as ill-natured questions that 
it is bad manners to ask. 


How We Know What We Know 


The consequences of the failure to ask the 
moral and the means of its testing is a shift in 
the standards of judgment from the scientific 
and factual to the literary, the aesthetic, and 
the “voice of experience.” Political science 
does not suffer from a paucity of data, hypoth- 
eses, and propositions. Quite the reverse, we 
have such a full everyday familarity with the 
data and such a rich lore of common-sense 
interpretation that we demand of description 
the richness of a highly textured novel. Plausi- 
bility and literary verisimilitude become the 
canons of judgment rather than verification. 
It is as if the psychologist were held to a 
literary competition with Dostoevsky. Or, in 
place of this literary standard which is more 
fully applicable to the works of our colleagues 
—the historians—than to our own efforts in 
contemporary institutional historiography, the 
canon of judgment may be that of the con- 
sensus of opinion, gotten one doesn’t quite 
know how, of knowledgeable men of affairs, or 
of academic, political, or reportorial practi- 
tioners. 

The problem of verification is not merely 
picky. It is central to the question of how you 
know what you know. To answer this one 
must have a conception of how one can be 
wrong and what tests one thinks apply to 
proving one wrong. Only if one has said some- 
thing in such a way that it can be proved false 
does the reader have a chance of gaining that 
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horrendously termed thing, intersubjectively 
transmissible knowledge. 

If Sayre and Kaufman are right that there 
are a hundred and perhaps more ways of writ- 
ing about the government and politics of New 
York City, this may come precious close to 
defining this type of writing as an art form 
and the statement may mean the same as sav- 
ing there are a hundred ways of painting 
pictures of New York. If so, we can hang Sayre 
and Kaufman in the gallery and politely 
murmur de gustibus disputandam non est. 


The Role and Value of the Case Study 


The serious vice of the single case study is 
that you can prove anything and nothing with 
the single instance. The supposedly self-con- 
tained description of the unique universe is 
not really self-contained. If it were, it would 
be radically unintelligible. In fact, the single 
case gains its meaning by constantly stated, 
and too often unstated and unconscious, com- 
parison with other and unpresented cases. 
This means that author and reader alike are 
in the dark as to just what the comparison 
means beyond a reference to the assumed com- 


munity of common-sense interpretation be- 
tween them. 


Implied Standards 


When we say the Mayor of New York is 
strong, not so strong, weak, or what you will, 
there is an implied standard of measurement 
vis-a-vis past mayors of New York and in all 
probability, for most readers, mayors of other 
cities. The meaning of such a statement, with- 
out precise interpretation, must rest on the 
sheerest common-sense notions of the reader. 
The same holds for every other term such as 
council, party, and the like. Since the com- 
parisons are bound to be made, the reader and 
the writer are helped by making them explicit 
with examples and other devices to convey 
more precisely what is meant. 

There is a respectable body of anthropology 
that believes in the possibility, even the strict 
necessity, of describing single tribes all by 
themselves. Political scientists and students of 
administration are not alone in their penchant 
for case studies. While one may raise doubts 
that these studies are as valuable for scientific 
purposes as truly comparative studies would 
be, those enamoured of them can well rejoin, 
“produce the better mousetrap.” Clearly, the 
most effective criticism of the existing litera- 
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ture is the production of the literature one 
thinks superior. 


The Case Study Tests Theory 


Professor Donald T. Campbell in a paper 
on “Some Contributions of Anthropology to 
Psychology and Some Psychological Comments 
on Anthropological Method” remarks: 


It is probably so that the testing of psychological 
theories must remain a very minor part of the re- 
search agenda of the anthropologist. In addition, 
the great difference in task must be recognized 
between the descriptive, humanistic task of one 
who seeks to record all aspects of a specific cul- 
tural instance and the task of the abstractive and 
generalizing “scientist” who wants to test the 
concomitant variation of two isolated factors across 
instances in general. Cooperation between these 
orientations is often difficult—but is helped by the 
recognition of the great difference in goals: too 
often those in one camp regard those in the other 
as the willful practitioners of a wrong-headed ap- 
proach, implicitly assuming a common goal.! 


Professor Campbell goes on in this paper to 
show the great value of anthropological case 
studies as data for the editing of psychological 
theory. Thus he points out that Freudian 
theory based on the data of the Vienna con- 
sulting room explained sons’ prevailing hos- 
tility toward fathers as based on resentment 
directed toward the father as the mother’s 
lover. Hedonistic learning theory would find 
equally, or more, plausible the explanation of 
the hostility as caused by the father’s role as 
disciplinarian. Separating the two hypotheses 
for testing was impracticable in the Vienna 
situation. However, anthropological case 
studies provide evidence of other cultures in 
which the disciplinarian role is taken on by 
uncles or others. In these cases, the prediction 
of hedonistic learning theory is borne out. 
Hostility is directed toward the disciplinarian 
rather than the father. 

In a similar way one might hope that the 
descriptive, humanistic task of writing case 
studies of political institutions could con- 
tribute to the editing of empirical theories 
about politics. To do so the humanistic de- 
scriptive studies of political institutions will 
have to submit to some of the critically self- 
conscious rigor and control of the anthropolo- 
gist and the historian. There is no law to com- 


1 Draft of paper given at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association, November 22, 
1958, 27 pages, mimeographed, p. 8. 


pel this. It isn’t presently done. But given the 
kind of contribution that Sayre and Kaufman 
affirm that they wish to make toward develop- 
ing a predictive science of politics, it needs a 
high place on our disciplinary agenda. 

So much for the general question of case 
studies and itS bearing on the relation of de- 
scriptive humanistic studies to the aspirations 
toward a science of politics. Now to Sayre and 
Kaufman's New York. This is a richly reward- 
ing volume, not for its style, not for any reveal- 
ing inside stories, but for a massive set of rela- 
tionships given a manageable ordering, for an 
enormous mass of data, and for a rich store of 
shrewd hunches and keen insights that those 
who are less imaginative and who are more 
endowed with leisure for investigation will 
want to frame as hypotheses and test. 


New York Politics a Contest for Prizes 

The authors have chosen as a scheme to 
order their material the device of treating the 
government and politics of New York as a 
contest for prizes. This in their terms is to 
describe the process by which the city is 
governed. In general, this places the in- 
tellectual orientation of the authors in the 
same line of thought as their colleague, David 
Truman, and the philosopher of the interest 
group school, Bentley. The principal problem 
with the authors’ use of the notion of the gov- 
ernment and politics of New York City as a 


.“contest for prizes” to integrate their data is 


that the notion never develops from metaphor 
to theory. In this respect it is much like the 
ordering of a history book by a dominant 
theme. Too often, what happens is that in 
explaining everything it predicts nothing. If 
one takes seriously the metaphor of a contest 
for prizes, the metaphor can be developed into 
a theory with some predictive power—at least 
to the extent that it has any real fit with the 
data. 

There is no reason, to be sure, for anyone 
to look down on a common-sense and literary 
ordering of the mass of materials presented in 
this volume. The system of sorting the data 
has reduced it to an order that will permit 
others not only to get at a wide range of 
factual assertions and particular propositions, 
but in addition—by the very massing and 
juxtaposition of the data—to speculate about 
a range of interrelated hypotheses that can 
infuse the data with added meaning. It is a 
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pity that the problem of space so seriously 
curtailed the authors’ ability to footnote and 
document their statements of fact. Often one 
does not know whether the authors are relying 
on their great personal knowledge or on some 
one or several of the works listed in their 
voluminous and impressive chapter bibliog- 
raphies. Again, one can sympathize with the 
authors’ difficulty in the face of the dearth of 
primary research. This is especially the case 
where, as in the chapter on the judiciary, it 
led them to footnote a rumor among lawyers 
in support of statements in the text. It is 
hard to decide how to handle the gaps in hard 
data particularly when these gaps mean im- 
portant holes in the picture. 


Propositions Not Explicit 


It would have been helpful, if it had proved 
consistent with the authors’ scheme and the 
space limitations of a book that must have 
seemed well-nigh endless, had the authors 
been willing to indicate what they considered 
to be their key hypotheses and propositions 
and the reasons they found persuasive for 
their adoption. Doubtless they felt this would 
be an act of condescension to the reader and 
an impolite reflection on his intelligence. One 
suspects, however, that this is a result of the 
literary convention that hides the bare bones 
of the skeleton of abstraction on which the 
body of description is fleshed out. 

If the authors are modest in not advertising 
their hypothetical wares, the reader will find 
them with a little digging. Central to the 
authors’ explanation of New York politics is 
the Charter Revision of 1901. This charter 
revision revealed what was to become the 
classic tactic of Republicans, independents, 
and reformers for successful participation in 
the city’s politics—“state legislative investiga- 
tion, charter revision from Albany, and Fusion 
in the City election.” In Sayre and Kaufman’s 
view, the Charter Revision of 1901 reduced 
the power of the Mayor, put him, so to speak, 
in “commission” in the newly designed and 
powerful Board of Estimate, and confirmed 
the party organizations as five county borough 
systems thereby precluding the growth of 
integrated city-wide organizations. However, if 
the Charter Revision of 1901 downgraded the 
Mayor and prevented the growth of city-wide 
party organizations, it had the effect of creat- 
ing “borough politics” that in the authors’ 


view offers many contrasts to the “ward poli- 
tics” of Chicago and Philadelphia. The 
borough leaders, because their constituencies 
are large and diverse and they must respond 
to wider forces than aldermen and ward 
leaders, “are more visible, more vulnerable, 
and in that sense, more responsible.” The 
principal additional ingredient in New York's 
“unusual,” though not unique, system is the 
retention of the parties and party leaders as 
principal actors in the contest. “The ambigui- 
ties and low visibility of non-partisan city 
government have, as a consequence, been 
largely avoided.” Perhaps to Sayre’s law con- 
cerning the Mayors of New York becoming 
Mayors of New York, we can add the Sayre 
and Kaufman law of political visibility: the 
more visible, the more vulnerable, the more 
responsible. If we only knew precisely what 
these terms meant we might have some first- 
rate advice for charter commissions anxious to 
avoid the evils, if they be evils, of ambiguities 
and ward politics. 


The Open Political System 


The following sentences give the reader a 
preview of what the authors think emerges 
from their labors as a characterization of the 
City’s politics: 


By constructing a system of borough politics, the 
charter commissions enabled the city to escape 
much of the parochialism and low visibility of a 
system of ward politics. And while many other 
forces in the life of the city have contributed to the 
nature of its political and governmental system, 
the commitment of a prominent role to parties and 
to party leaders, and to a system built around a 
few large boroughs rather than numerous small 
wards, has played a significant part in developing 
the main characteristics of New York City govern- 
ment and politics to be described in the following 
pages: a system of “open” politics, the absence of 
a single dominant ruling elite, a pattern of com- 
petition and bargaining from which no group is 
for long alienated or excluded, a system inherently 
conservative but not incapable of innovation. (p.17) 


Certain dimensions emerge from this char- 
acterization which seem to give some quality 
and specificity to the government and politics 
of New York City. A prime dimension that the 
authors prize quite highly is one of “open- 
ness.” No group, in their view, is permanently 
alienated from the politics of the city, none is 
powerless to make its presence felt and all 
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learn relatively rapidly how to work the sys- 
tem. 

Unfortunately, for the person who wants to 
translate an assertion of openness into ob- 
servables, there is not much to go on either by 
way of contrast with other cities or with New 
York’s own past. This is partly due to the 
structure of the volume which has chosen to 
concentrate on five select groups of partici- 
pants in the “contest” and their strategies and 
tactics rather than to follow any key issues 
through in detail and see in Lasswell’s phrase, 
who got what, when, how. One is left with 
the happy feeling that New York’s is a contest 
in which there are prizes for everybody, no 
stockings get coal and, while some get less than 
they want, they can all hope for more by and 
by. This points to the difficulty of not taking 
the contest for prizes metaphor more seriously 
for the official participants and the leaders of 
the non-governmental groups. We don’t know 
how to score this contest even though we may 
know the names and numbers of all the 
players, which is itself somewhat doubtful. 

The selection of the participants to be 
treated as parties to the contest and concentra- 
tion on them somewhat exclusively vitiates the 
Truman-Bentleyan interest group conflict 
model which treats governmental actors as 
actual or virtual representatives of constella- 
tions of interests. While Sayre and Kaufman 
have done a superb job of delineating the core 
and satellite groups for a series of formal 
decision-making centers, there is a gap be- 
tween the description of these centers and the 
underlying population. Thus, Puerto Ricans 
are footnoted once and Negroes four times. 
Perhaps, New York’s is a politics with prizes 
but without issues. At any rate, those seeking 
to learn how the vexing problems of minori- 
ties are handled in New York in contrast with 


Chicago or Philadelphia will be hard put to 


do it. 

Again the failure to deal with issues leaves 
one bewildered as to how a city that is both 
“open” and blessed or cursed with a multi- 
centered set of veto groups could build 
Lincoln Square and other public monuments 
ejecting thousands of people from their homes. 
This experience contrasts sharply with Myer- 
son and Banfield’s account of similar activities 
in Chicago. One is at a loss to know, are New 
Yorkers more docile or patriotic in accepting 
this kind of massive change than Chicagoans, 


or is the Chicago system more sensitive to the 
protest of minorities, or must one regard 
Lincoln Square and its like as exceptions to 
the rule. 

Another dimension that the authors develop 
is that between service-demanders and money- 
providers. The service-demanders are largely 
the low income groups, the Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. They and their allies, the 
heads and chiefs of the agencies and certain 
non-governmental groups, overcome the pow- 
erful, but in this case, not all powerful 
opposition of the Comptroller, the Budget Di- 
rector, the Board of Estimate, and the money- 
providers. Logic and the authors’ account of 
the Board of Estimate, they admit, would lead 
those unfamiliar with New York politics to ex- 
pect the Board and the status quo to prevail. 
That they do not does not invalidate the pic- 
ture presented of the Board; it merely points 
to the alternative explanation, the system of 
“open” politics. One hopes that in the future 
work of the authors, they will not leave us 
hanging between logic and the facts. 


Autonomous Bureaucracies Oppose Change 


The most basic trend in New York has been 
toward a multi-centered system of increasingly 
autonomous decisional centers, resistant to in- 
tegration and wedded to the status quo. The 
drive for autonomy has been powered largely 
by the search of the organized bureaucracies 
and their leaders to escape from the disturbing 
influences of the “movers and shakers” and to 
attain the joys of job protection and promo- 
tion from within. In this quest, they have been 
aided by the reformers, the civic groups, and 
the press. The twin slogans “keep out politics” 
and “keep out outside interests” have done 
yeoman service in creating self-contained 
islands of bureaucratic autonomy in which 
even the top management posts are reserved 
for promotion from within. The organized 
bureaucracies allied to the party leaders have 
a firm source of support in the Board of Esti- 
mate and can balk efforts of the Mayor and 
his Commissioner to innovate. 


Authorities Source of Innovation 


Thus, attempts to upgrade fire prevention 
founder on bureaucratic intransigence and 
Board of Estimate hostility to innovation. A 
price, however, is paid for the increasingly 
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inflexible and inadaptive structure that 
bureaucratic autonomy implies. When the 
Commissioner of Police could not produce 
traffic engineers and statisticians from the 
closed ranks of the police department hier- 
archy, the traffic function was lost to the De- 
partment. Sayre and Kaufman remark that if 
the politics of appointment was dominated by 
the parties at the turn of the century, they are 
now dominated by the organized bureaucracies 
and their interest group allies. This to the 
extent that, the authors state, the Mayor has 
little more control over his appointees than 
they have over theirs in their own depart- 
ments. So far has this process of functional 
autonomy been carried that Sayre and Kauf- 
man speak of democratic control through 
elected officials becoming a somewhat empty 
ritual. 

The city, as a creature of state law, faces 
the problem of its agencies seeking and secur- 
ing, or having imposed on them, independent 
legal status. In the Board of Health, this has 
created a virtually separate functional legisla- 
ture. This isolation is not without costs, how- 
ever, as the Health Commissioner discovered 
in the fight over fluoridation. The authors 
point, too, to the bruising experience of the 
organized teachers before the Board of Esti- 
mate as illustrating the costs, even to such a 
group, of ostentatious isolation from the city’s 
politics. 

Another force for fragmentation in the 
City’s political life are the authorities created 
to escape the confining legal limits on the 
City’s financial capacity to undertake program. 
If the independent authorities have been a 
source of fragmentation, they also have been a 
refreshing source of innovation in an ossifying 
set of status quo oriented bureaucracies. For 
reasons the authors do not discuss, the authori- 
ties seem to have escaped the deadening hand 
of bureaucratic job protectionism. This 
coupled with a built-in need to aggressively 
develop new programs has given them a dy- 
namic role in the city’s life. It is, perhaps, be- 
cause of their freedom and dynamism that 
New York’s Renaissance figure, Robert Moses, 
with his personal feudal empire is based 
among them. Apparently tolls, revenue bonds, 
and freedom to decide first and account after- 
wards are a significant base for innovation. 

The parties seem to play a curious role. The 
textbooks speak of them as programmatic. In 
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Sayre and Kaufman’s view, with perhaps the 
exception of the Liberal Party, they have no 
interest in issues except the election law. 
Their sole interest in life is party viability 
“winning the symbols and substance of party 
vitality in electing candidates to office.” The 
parties are loosely organized borough affairs 
based on the assembly District. They are 
largely held together and motivated by the 
attraction of judicial spoils. This seems to be 
the one area of jobs that the reformers, the 
press, and the civil service have left to them. 
Through their chosen instrument, the Board 
of Estimate, the County Leaders and Assembly 
Leaders bargain with Mayor and Department 
Heads to secure accommodations to the 
pragmatic values represented by their view of 
party needs. It would be fascinating to see 
what underlying groups and values get repre- 
sented through the party process. In general, 
Sayre and Kaufman characterize the party 
influence as conservative especially as con- 
straining the impetuosity of the Mayor, who 
responds to a somewhat different constituency. 


Attempts at Integration 

The non-governmental groups in the city, 
with the exception of the press, the Citizens 
Union, and a few others, are narrowly con- 
cerned with a few functional areas. They re- 
volve as satellites around the decision-making 
centers of officialdom that interest them as 
allies or adversaries. They find in the public 
meetings of the Board of Estimate a congenial 
and gratifying state. The Citizens Union and 
the press represent two of the protagonists of 
broad interests and of innovation. The authors 
find it surprising that there is so little in the 
way of substantial representation for general 
interests. The general interest is not quite 
nobody's interest but it has few powerful and 
articulate spokesmen. Is it surprising that this 
should be the case? 

What indeed is the general interest and 
what is the problem of integration? The 
planners thought they knew and in the 
Charter of 1938, by what the authors called a 
kind of coup d’etat, set up the planning com- 
mission as a kind of fourth power in the city 
government with a mandate to make the city 
rational, fit for philosopher kings. What could 
be gotten into a charter, however, couldn’t be 
powered into political reality. Isolated from 
politics, viewed with hostility by the Board of 
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Estimate, and kept aloof from the support of 
the Mayor by its independence, the Commis- 
sion has failed to realize the hopes put in it. It 
remains a testimonial to the civic bad con- 
science over the City’s failure to plan. 

Another integrative institution, one that 
was shorn of detail to be free to act on the big 
picture, has been swallowed by the Board of 
Estimate. The Council, despite a handful of 
important actions such as rent control and 
open occupancy, is a shadow. The Board of 
Estimate to all intents and purposes has be- 
come the all powerful upper house. In fact the 
Board of Estimate, in Sayre and Kaufman's 
view, is the center of gravity of the New York 
contest. It is the main arena and the most 
powerful institutional participant. The origi- 
nal intent that the Mayor, allied with two 
other city-wide elected officers, the Comptroller 
and the President of Council, should dominate 
the Board failed because the Mayor heads no 
unified city-wide party that would yield him 
control. Instead the Comptroller forms the 
head of a stable alliance with the Borough 
Presidents rivaling the power of the Mayor 
and bound together by “borough courtesy.” 
The Mayor’s entrance into the Board, as the 
authors point out, is a liability to him and an 
asset to the Board. Its tactics of delay, rule of 
unanimity, use of a line item detailed budget, 
and control of personnel give the Board the 
whiphand over the Mayor. In fact, the Mayor 
who most meets the authors’ approval, La- 
Guardia, operated by boycotting the Board 
and denouncing some of its members. This 
may account for the power of that replica of 
LaGuardia, the one man the authors mention 
as not deferring to the Board, Moses. It may 
also account for, what the authors view as 
anomalous, their favorable judgment on 
Fusion government. 


The Mayor and the Board of Estimates 


The reluctant admiration of the authors 
yields a magnificent description of the Board: 
“The Board, like the party leaders and the 
bureaucracies, has an affinity for the status 
quo. Its dominant characteristic is its capacity 
to absorb, as if it were a great sponge, the con- 
stant stream of proposals for change which 
flow in upon the Board from the Mayor, from 
the commissioners of departments and agen- 
cies, from the nongovernmental groups and 
the communication media, from all those who 


would like to be Mayor, and from all the 
other sources of dynamism in the city.” (p. 
650) The Board is, in their view, not in any 
sense a leader, an innovator, or even a con- 
scious integrator in pursuing the particular 


goals of its members; however it somehow 


serves as an effective mechanism to accommo- 
date, adopt and suppress the demands flowing 
in on it. 

If the Board is, in a sense, the authors’ vil- 
lain among the participants in the contest, the 
Mayor is the hero albeit somewhat tragic or 
tragi-comic depending on one’s point of view: 
He is the central focus of responsibility and ac- 
countability for all that occurs in the city: he is 
the problem-solver, the crisis-handler, the man-to- 
blame for all the defects of the governing process 
in the city. Out of the diversity and the fragmenta- 
tion, widespread autonomy and competition, sep- 
arate islands of power, and numerous restrictions, 
he is called upon to bring unity and action. The 
expectations of the electorate, of the organized 
groups of all types, and especially of the com- 
munication media, center sharply upon the Mayor. 
His office is the most perceptible, the most im- 
pressive; it is taken for granted that he has the 
most power and thus the capacity to act vigorously 
in the solution of the city’s problems great and 
small. Failure to meet these high expectations is 
taken to mean not lack of vigor in the office but 
in the man. (p. 657) 


The lament over the disparity between the 
formal and actual powers of the American 
chief executive and the expectations of him by 
press and public is all too familiar. So fa- 
miliar, in fact, that one wonders whether the 
imbalance of power and expectations is as 
unnatural as the lament makes it sound. Cer- 
tainly it seems reasonable to believe that any 
system, political or other, if it is to be stable, 
must be fairly heavily weighted in favor of the 
status quo. While we may place a value on the 
system's capacity to adapt to change, we should 
probably recognize that this adaptation, for 
the most part, must be piecemeal and evolu- 
tionary. Integration may, at times, be the 
product of a chief executive reflecting a broad 
constituency and a range of interests not to be 
found elsewhere; by and large, however, inte- 
gration will be found to be the product of 
history and the mesh of institutions developed 
in its course. The chief executive may symbol- 
ize a unity he cannot create and give a 
program emphasis and an innovative direction 
but little more. Is what seems pretentious and 
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unrealistic for a planning commission alto- 
gether different for a mayor, especially a 
mayor without a party? 

Despite the authors’ feeling of confidence 
that the government and politics of New York 
have performed well, both in the provision of 
services and in the open democratic quality of 
its civic life, they are beset with forebodings. 
They say: “Because the city’s system is multi- 
centered, then, it harbors traits that may be 
serious risks to its own continued existence.” 
(p. 720) Again, “The trends and tendencies 
are what count, and it is by no means certain 
that as the city and its social and economic 
life become more intensively specialized, and 
as the number of decision centers increases 
correspondingly, the dangers will not grow 
greater and the democratic features and flexi- 
bility of the system decline.” (p. 725) One 
would like to have these risks specified in 
terms of observables that one could take a 
look at and think about. A most useful di- 
mension for exploring the working of a system 
or order is the kind of problems that it cannot 
cope with or that disrupt it. 

While the authors point to the growing com- 
plexity of the metropolitan area as expanding 
the arena of the contest, there is little in what 
they say to make it seem that they regard the 
so-called metropolitan problem as a menace. 
Their description of the well worked out 
patterns of accommodation and bargaining 
with state and federal governments provides 
little reason for fears from these quarters. In 


fact, they testify to a dedication of the con- 
testants to preserving the contest—the going 
system—as a matter of principle. 

The authors’ major recommendation for re- 
form, the strengthening of the powers of the 
mayor, is clearly directed toward what they 
believe are the two great growing defects of 
the present system—increasing lack of integra- 
tion and increasing resistance to innovation. 
What the economists call rigidities are de- 
veloping in the political life of New York. 
These may seriously reduce its adaptive ca- 
pacity to change. In what way the increasing, 
if it be increasing, lack of integration menaces 
the city’s life is unspecified. Here again, com- 
parisons might be useful. What cities do we 
know that have seriously suffered because their 
political system did a poor job of integration 
or because their political system resisted 
innovation. 

The cities that are museum pieces met their 
fate in the economic realm. The Vernon 
studies of New York indicate that fate‘is a 
considerable ways off and that, given anything 
but disastrously bad government, not much to 
be feared. 

Sayre and Kaufman have provided their 
colleagues and everyone interested in urban 
problems with a rich mine of material and a 
magnificent first approximation of a fabu- 
lously complicated political and social system. 
One hopes they will press on with a job well 
begun. 


Anthropology and Comparative Administration 


By B. Storm, University of Southern California 


BIENNIAL REVIEW OF ANTHROPOLOGY 1959, 
edited by Bernard J. Siegel. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. 273. $6.00. 


fs volume introduces a series which, the 
editor states, will attempt to keep anthro- 
pologists, preprofessionals in anthropology, 
and members of related disciplines abreast of 
relevant publications in the various fields of 
anthropology. The proposal is to present such 
a stock-taking every two or three years. The 
volume briefly describes and summarizes “the 
more noteworthy papers and monographs 


published since 1955 in five fields of major 
current interest: social and cultural change, 
physical anthropology, linguistics, social or- 
ganization and the psychological dimensions 
of culture.” The fields covered are chosen 
on the basis of quantity of output during the 
period involved. Each field is presented by an 
outstanding person in that field. In addition 
to those mentioned, two special areas are re- 
viewed—“‘Recent Trends in Soviet Anthropol- 
ogy,” by Lawrence Krader, and “Political ' 
Anthropology,” by David Easton. 

Students of public administration are likely 
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to be most curious about the work of the an- 
thropologists in two areas: cultural change 
and comparative administration. The first of 
these receives specific attention in this volume 
and, while some of the materials covered are 
applicable, the second is not specifically dis- 
cussed. 


Values and Culture Change 


A shift in emphasis during the past two 
decades is noted in the study of culture 
change. A quarter-century ago the image of 
culture centered on traits as the unit of anal- 
ysis, while today the emphasis appears to have 
shifted to structure and system. In the early 
period the study of cultural change was frag- 
mented while currently it speaks of cultural 
systems and relates them to organisms. This is 
seen as a significant step in supplying a more 
useful model for analysis. 

One of the more interesting sections on 
change deals with values and culture change. 
Values have only recently been associated 
with culture change by the anthropologists. 
Prior to 1953 there were only fourteen specific 
discussions of this relationship in the litera- 
ture, the editor notes, while in the two-year 
period reviewed by this volume, 1957-1958, 
there were eleven studies which recognized 
values “as a primary factor in the dynamics 
of culture change.” Cultures are seen as in- 
cluding value systems which are in effect 
quasi-elastic ways of thinking. A personality 
typology appears to rise from the value sys- 
tems as part of the cultural situation. 

For those of us who believe that culture sup- 
plies a basic frame of reference for the study 
of comparative administration, the work of 
the anthropologists may be somewhat disillu- 
sioning, as their work appears to supply rela- 
tively little grist. Comparative administration 
has been studied from a variety of dimensions, 
including that of culture per se. It is disap- 
pointing to learn that little current anthro- 
pological writing is directly related to this 
study. 


Culture and Administration 
The familiar hypothesis of Mr. Benjamin 


1See for example, Robert V. Presthus, “The Social 
Bases of Bureaucratic Organization,” 38 Social Forces 
103-109 (December, 1959) and Richard W. Gable, “Cul- 
ture and Administration in Iran,” 13 The Middle East 
Journal 407-421 (Autumn, 1959). 


Whorf? to the effect that language and culture 
are products of each other and that thought 
patterns are the by-product of the two in in- 
teraction may be significant to students of 
comparative administration.’ The significance 
lies in the degree to which the relationship 
between culture and behavior is mechanistic. 
The writings of Ruth Benedict suggest that 
a high “mechanical factor” does exist, that 
people in different cultures do indeed think 
differently and do have a different world- 
view. The anthropologist Dorothy Lee de- 
clares, in essence, that values are premises of 
action, and she emphasizes that values are 
culture-based. In her mind, then, actions are 
offshoots of culture. Anthropologist Wayne 
Untereiner has described what he calls “order- 
ing elements” which are thought or value 
patterns through which members of given cul- 
tures lend reality to their world. These are 
culturally based, he posits, and while they 
have some commonality they are, in their 
totality, distinctive. 

Values thus appear to be a unit of behav- 
ioral measurement. Presumably, if one identi- 
fies the value pattern of a given culture with 
sufficient specificity, he can develop an instru- 
ment for estimating reactions to change stim- 
uli in the form of innovation, competition, 
and interaction with variant values, for 
example. This instrument would be useful 
to students of comparative administration. 

Programs, whether public or private, that 
generate administrative systems for their ac- 
complishment become immediately involved 
with some of the fundamentals of the cultures 
in which they are set. Very often the program 
itself reflects culturally significant values, but 
in any case the administrative techniques used 
to achieve the program are based on values. 
Through the identification of pertinent values 
a predictive tool might be evolved, which 
would allow a fair estimate of the potential 
applicability and usefulness of a program, a 
management device or both. 

To illustrate this, consider some of the 
values of the United States as against, for ex- 
ample, the Middle East. Presthus has made a 
general analysis of Middle Eastern values 
while Untereiner has made a specific evalua- 


*See for example, Harry Hoijer, “The Sapir-Whorf 
Hypothesis,” in Language in Culture, Harry Hoijer, 


Editor (University of Chicago, 1954), pp. 92-105. 
Seigel, p. 195. 
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tion of Iranian values.* Various behavioral 
scientists, Kluckhohn for example, have dis- 
cussed American values. A personality type, 
or what Presthus calls the modal personality, 
rises from these value patterns. 


American and Middle Eastern Value Patterns 


Americans are seen as being characterized 
by some of the qualities briefly noted in the 
following paragraph. Note that these are inti- 
mately related to both program and process in 
American administration. 

The equalitarian tradition is ingrained in 
Americans who feel that all are basically equal 
and that anyone can rise to the top. Americans 
are preoccupied with material things and are 
optimistic about life, living, and the future. 
Organization life, which dominates society 
in the United States, is characterized by group 
participation, teamwork, and self-disciplined, 
lawful behavior. Americans have a worldly 
religious view where the supreme being is 
associated with love, kindness, and tolerance 
for human weakness. They believe that almost 
everyone will go to heaven especially if they 
have worked hard and have been materially 
successful. Americans are suspicious of intel- 
lectual activity, respect specialized, practical 
knowledge, believe in the concept of merit 
and are highly social in an impersonal way. 
Finally, they are “other-directed” and given 
to conformity, in spite of their highly ideal- 
ized and verbalized belief in individualism. 

Now let us consider the Middle Eastern 
man as Presthus, Untereiner and Gable de- 
scribe him. His thought processes are more 
subjective than objective. Decisions are af- 
fected by such personal criteria as family, 
status, and education rather than the facts 
which bear directly upon the situation. His 
“other-worldly” religion grossly inhibits his ac- 
tion in a variety of contexts. Middle Eastern 
man is pessimistic, he doubts that much can 
be done to improve the world and he believes 
that certainly he himself cannot expect to do 
much. He does not believe his world will 
change much and as a result he is inclined to 
react negatively to change stimuli. In this 
context, technical change is often viewed with 


*Presthus, op. cit., and Wayne Untereiner, The Ad- 
ministrative Environment of Iran (mimeographed). 
(University of Southern California, 1954.) Professor 
Leonard Binder’s studies on the bureaucracy of Iran 
support Untereiner’s analysis. 


scorn because it implies material improve- 
ment in a situation which especially values 
non-material qualities. 

In education, the Middle Eastern scholar 
learns a lot of information but he does not 
learn to think. Education is more a matter of 
status than preparation. Middle Eastern cul- 
tures are such that there is a marked lack of 
community spirit and a tendency to go it 
alone, depending largely upon family and 
friends rather than outsiders. The dependence 
the individual feels as a result of the lack of 
governmental protections tends toward the 
development of subservience patterns. There 
is marked personal insecurity and individual 
behavior is often characterized by fear. In any 
formal relationship there is a distinct break- 
down on a dominance-submission basis. Inter- 
personal relations have a Machiavellian qual- 
ity and are often vicious. 

In personal traits, Untereiner and Gable 
term the Persians individualistic, subjective 
and tradition-bound. The individualism of 
Persians is manifested by the absence of a 
sense of community. People do not think in 
team or cooperation terms. The subjective 
quality shows in many Persian thought proc- 
esses. Ideas are expressed in diffuse ways; de- 
cisions rest upon tradition; logical ordering 
of pertinent factors is not general. Tra- 
ditionalism simply reduces the opportunity to 
innovate, either in thought or practice. Typi- 
cal Iranians have real difficulty thinking about 
their own future or the future of their inter- 
ests. A fatalistic quality leads to the assump- 
tion that the future is ordained and nothing 
can be done about it. 


Effects of Culture Differences 


There are two aspects of these cultural dif- 
ferences which are of interest to students of 
public administration. On the one hand, such 
differences lead to broad variation in the in- 
terpretation of the role of government and in 
the types of public programs developed. On 
the other hand, they lead to a very sharp 
and real difference in human behavior in the 
administration of the public programs offered. 

This implies that if we had more precise 
knowledge of the value patterns of different 
cultures we could make reasonably specific 
estimates of the type of administrative pro- 
grams such cultures would be likely to accept. 
In addition, we would be able to determine 
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the bureaucratic patterns which would prob- 
ably take root in the cultures and the attend- 
ant forms of managerial and organizational 
behavior. Research could then be more scien- 
tific, based upon testable hypotheses and exe- 
cuted in terms of empirical tests of these 
hypotheses. We would, in effect, be able to 
develop empirically tested knowledge about 
why people do what they do rather than con- 
centrating simply on descriptions of what 
they do. 

Consider the development of a civil service 
system in the U. S. as against a Middle Eastern 
country, for example. American concern for 
values such as equality, democracy, organized 
activity, competition, fair play, and merit 
make a controlled, organized system, dedi- 
cated to equality of entry opportunity and to 
equal pay for equal work a logical goal. In 
the Middle East, value patterns of elitism, pa- 
ternalism, autocracy, social rank, kinship ties, 
and pessimism make such an institution diffi- 
cult if not impossible to achieve. In the Mid- 
dle Eastern mind, it is logical and right to 
depend upon friends, nepotism, and what we 
would classify as the devious maneuver to 
get ahead. 

Similarly, in the United States it is reasonable 
to institute programs wherein management 
practice involves participation, teamwork, 
cooperation, and conscious self-discipline 
because these qualities are in the culture. 
Americans think in terms of them. A 
highly decentralized pattern of management 
is becoming characteristic in the United 
States, both in government and business. We 
can anticipate that these will work because 
the value and behavior pattern suggests they 
will. On the other hand, it is unlikely that 
such management technique will work in the 
Middle East—or if it does it will only be 
through culture change. 

In many matters of intense concern to stu- 
dents of administration, differences based 
upon what surely must be culturally set values 
are clearly identifiable. Attitudes toward au- 
thority, organizational power structures, con- 
trol techniques, leadership dynamics, plan- 
ning and decision patterns, communication 
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practices and many other qualities imply a 
different type of managerial and organiza- 
tional behavior in the United States as against 
the Middle East. The difference appears to be 
the result of different world views, different 
thought patterns, and different values, all of 
which are factors of culture. 


Need for Study of National Cultures 

This makes it doubly disappointing that 
the anthropologists are doing so little in this 
area. One could hope that their studies would 
give a clearer insight into national character 
and behavior than is now the case. They do 
give this type of insight into certain exotic 
tribes, but they have been wary of coming to 
grips with highly complex cultures. This is 
not to ignore the attempts that have been 
made to capture national character in such 
countries as Germany, Russia, Japan and the 
United States. Nevertheless, the anthropolo- 
gists themselves have not been happy with 
the results. In part this is because it has 
proved exceedingly difficult to precisely iden- 
tify and describe world view, thought pat- 
terns, and values and to generalize such find- 
ings for an entire culture. Consequently, such 
studies have tended to the superficial and re- 
liability, in terms of predicting response to 
introducing innovations into the culture, has 
been questionable. Students of comparative 
administration would value studies in depth 
made of Russian, British, Chinese, German 
and other of the more complex cultures. From 
an identification of world view, thought pat- 
terns, and values, hypotheses could be drawn 
about organization behavior, bureaucratic 
characteristics, management techniques, and 
forms of public programs which would fit the 
situation. Research could then be specifically 
focused. 

To do this sort of thing, the student of com- 
parative administration will need far more 
specific information on human culture and 
on culture change than is now available to 
him. In this regard, the anthropologists ap- 
pear to be moving in a direction which does 


not seem specifically useful to students of ad- 
ministration. 
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Psychiatrists as Administrators 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC PSYCHIATRIC 
Hosprrat, by the Committee on Hospitals. 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 


1960. Pp. 199. $1.00. 


HIS report contains several surprises. Al- 
f yer. formulated by a committee, it has 
much of the literary unity of single author- 
ship. And, although formulated by a com- 
mittee of psychiatrists, it somehow avoids reli- 
ance upon the jargon of psychiatry. Actually it 
was formulated by a committee of psychiatrist 
administrators and their position on several 
important administrative issues is very differ- 
ent from what those who identify the clini- 
cally-oriented with a soft approach would ex- 

ct. 
aw a time when we are frequently told that 
people are the only things that count, a com- 
mittee of men who make a profession out of 
dealing with troubled individuals suggest that 
“Formal organization... is...a frame- 
work for the distribution of administrative 
authority throughout the hospital. The re- 
ciprocal relationships, set up to make action 
for hospital purposes possible, should be made 
explicit in writing . . . [Formal organization] 
charts and diagrams [though they can be mis- 
leading] serve the purpose of letting people 
know where they stand.” (p. 152) Proponents 
of formal organization have been preaching 
precisely this point of view for years but of 
late they have become used to being told that 
letting people know where they stand is not 
permissive. Many a seasoned administrator 
would find this conception of authority con- 
sistent with his own. “Authority rests upon 
the need for order in any organization of ef- 
fort. . . . It rests in the last analysis upon the 
invocation of sanctions and, in the event of 
disobedience, upon an immediately opera- 
tional system of punishment (as well as of 
rewards).” (p. 126) In the light of current 
doctrine this would be seen by many as rigid, 
ritualistic and—worst of all—undemocratic. 
That it comes from a committee of ‘100% 
people oriented” professionals may be a source 
of mild jubilation in some quarters. 


By WILLIAM Gore, University of Kansas 


Successful Administration 


Administration plays an important role in 
achieving effectiveness in the hospital. The 
committee holds that many of the unfortunate 
results of organizational effort stem from 
faulty administration rather than from 
inappropriate methods of treatment or in- 
correct diagnosis. What is this ingredient so 
critical to effecting treatment? “Successful ad- 
ministration is the creation of an environment 
—of an appropriate physical setting, of a 
favorable psychological climate, and of an 
established pattern for interpersonal relation- 
ships required for the efficient discharge of an 
organization’s functions.” (p. 123) Further, 
successful administration “. . . enables a group 
of qualified people to contribute toward so- 
cially valued purposes ... with resultant 
personal satisfaction, growth and fulfillment.” 
(128) But this environment is only a little 
wheel which makes the big wheel go. “[The 
result of a favorable environment is dedica- 
tion], a zestful, rationally-approved involve- 
ment in a common task, consciously preferred 
to any other.” (p. 129) 

Administrators seek to create and maintain 
an environment which generates and con- 
tinuously regenerates dedication by carrying 
through a sequence of three integrated proc- 
esses, over and over again. By analyzing goals 
administrators identify from among all that 
could be done those things which are most 
worth doing. Analysis of the organization 
as a social system points up those activities 
which promote and those which threaten 
goals. From this step the administrator derives 
a strategy for reaching organizational goals. 
Thirdly, administrators must define tactics 
that will induce concrete changes in activity, 
which, when accumulated, will bring organ- 
izational activities inconsistent with goals into 
harmony with goals through a series of rela- 
tively inoffensive incremental changes. 

Anyone who has felt the burden of the 
do-nothing imperative implicit in much of 
what has been said about leadership since 
permissiveness came into vogue will find this 
rewarding reading. Denying at the same time 
the passive, socially responsive leader and the 
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“big man, big change” type, the authors reject 
the management or control oriented bureau- 
cratic type as well. In a quietly bold stroke, 
the authors hold that the true concern of the 
administrator is the identification and imple- 
mentation of change; that the highest admin- 
istrative talent is the vision to see the promise 
of the future and the courage to reach for it. 
This sort of thing has been said before but 
seldom by men who are so fully aware of 
what they are saying and almost never in such 
unequivocal terms by men who are partici- 
pants in the bureaucratic endeavor. 

Yet there is much not said here one might 
have hoped men with the unique perspective 
of the psychiatric administrator might have 
said. As recently as eighty years ago both ad- 


ministration (as the institutionalization of the 


leadership function) and psychiatry were un- 
known. We were equally ignorant of the inner 
dynamics of human organization and of the 
human mind. Both were born of separate 
marriages of convenience outside the legitima- 
tizing limits of an established profession; both 
came of age during and after World War I 
and, today, represent some of the most crucial 
skills in contemporary society. And yet, 
though they have grown, in fact outgrown 
themselves two or three times, both psychiatry 
and administration face major unresolved 
problems. 


Some Unresolved Problems 

In the public psychiatric hospital some of 
these difficulties are interwoven in a single 
issue. If the goal of the hospital is treatment 
of mental illness, how much improvement is 
recovery? Such an issue throws into relief both 
the ideological relativity of goals which 
plagues the conscientious administrator and 
the moral relativity of therapy (society has 
the right to expect the patient to accept re- 
sponsibility for himself as soon as possible but 
the individual has the right to expect help 
in regaining contact with the whole of life) 
which plagues the psychiatrist, especially the 
dedicated psychiatrist. However, this is an 
example of a more immediate issue than can 
be dealt with more or less satisfactorily over 
a period of time. 

Administrators, as specialists in the intri- 
cacies of effective collective action, and psy- 
chiatrists, as specialists in effective individual 
action, carry a special responsibility in a 
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society whose future is dependent on the 
initiative of healthy, self-identified personali- 
ties and whose present is dependent upon 
more effective harnessing of individuals in 
collective activity. Every acute administrator 
knows that bureaucratic organizations set in- 
dividual against individual in a simmering 
conflict that siphons off much of our creative 
energy (and with it the ability to adapt and 
accommodate) as well as some of our produc- 
tive energy. Someone has said the organization 
hasn't been made yet which does not burn up 
half its pulling power between the motor and 
the rear axle. 

At the same time the psychiatrist sees or- 
ganization turning man against himself, mak- 
ing normal personalities into neurotics and 
neurotics into identity-less chameleons robbed 
of some of the essentials of human dignity. 
It can be maintained that this is only a neces- 
sary cost of existence in our times. Over the 
centuries this may have been true, but a third 
development, mirrored in the emergence of 
psychiatry and administration, the maturation 
of social science, may have placed new and 
more powerful tools in our hands. In this 
context it is irrelevant whether Freud was or 
was not preoccupied with sex or whether 
dream analysis is or is not a reliable source of 
information about the subconscious. Freud's 
systematic analysis of the subconscious demon- 
strated that the mind is not a dumb reflection 
of supernatural forces, or fate, or whatever, 
but is a reflection of its experiences and the 
beliefs and values it accepts as a consequence 
and under favorable circumstances can change 
itself. 

In the same way, in their Western Electric 
study, one of those focal studies by which 
science redirects thought into new channels, 
Rothlesberger and Dickson demonstrated that 
people have powerful motives which can be 
unlocked through leadership. Lewin and oth- 
ers demonstrated that leadership consistent 
with the variability between individuals is 
more effective than other types. The list could 
be extended many times to provide over- 
whelming evidence that social science makes 
available a body of knowledge that may lead 
to the discovery or creation of patterns of 
interpersonal relations which in turn may lead 
to unbelievable productive efficiency and a 
kind of creative adaptability unknown in 
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contemporary organization: patterns of inter- 
personal relations that will facilitate instead of 
stifle the development of healthy personalities. 
Social science has made modern bureaucracy 
obsolete. 

Therefore, some of the unresolved prob- 
lems blocking the growth of effective organiza- 
tions in modern society are administrative 
relating to the goals, strategy, and tactics of 


organization action and some are problems 
related to developing an environment that 
contributes to the growth of healthy person- 
alities able to maintain the constructive inter- 
personal relations necessary to achieve the 
ends of organization. Given the psychiatric 
administrator’s strategic position astride these 
two pivotal fields one cannot help but look 
to him with expectation. 


Administrators in Education 


By JoHN J. THEOBALD, Board of Education of the City of New York 


PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATORS FOR AMERICA’S 
ScHOOLs, by American Association of School 
Administrators. Library of Congress, 1960. 
Pp. 310. $5.00. 


N the true sense Professional Administrators 

for America’s Schools is not a book, it is 
a report. It is an attempt on the part of a com- 
mittee of distinguished educational leaders 
and administrators to evaluate their profes- 
sion’s own practices and standards in the prep- 
aration and selection of school superintend- 
ents. 

As might be expected in such an attempt 
there is a strong concern for the matter of 
professional status running through the re- 
port. It is, however, a concept of “earned 
rather than learned” prestige and does a 
reasonably good job of keeping attention fo- 
cused on the impact of administrative per- 
formance on the education of boys and girls. 
In many respects it is the kind of report which 
could have been written by a similar commit- 
tee of the American Society for Public Admin- 
istration. It is a volume well worth the close 
scrutiny of administrators from both groups. 

The first few chapters go into some detail 
concerning the selection of a school super- 
intendent, how it’s done today, what the 
issues are that come before a board as it seeks 
the right man, what an average school super- 
intendent is like in terms of his experience, 
preparation, and personal qualities, and the 
way he is trained for the job today. 

The true-life story of the selection of fic- 
titious Mr. Smith for the superintendency of 
fictitious Riverdale is a provocative piece of 


reading—especially that section which deals 
with the board’s decision. 

One board member is quoted as saying: 
“. . . frankly we're looking for a right-minded 
guy”; another, “We want a superintendent 
who is neither tainted with a Bestor brush 
nor given to bursts of radicalism.”” The entire 
board was quite specific in wanting a super- 
intendent who talked more about education 
and curriculum than about money and build- 
ings. 
Clearly this was a stable, well-to-do com- 
munity that had no pressing problems other 
than maintaining and improving the educa- 
tion program. It is doubtful that any of its 
neighborhoods were in transition ethnically, 
that there was a serious shortage of teachers 
or school buildings, or that there were long 
standing professional conflicts. To one who 
has served in a large city system, it sounds like 
Utopia in educational administration and 
points up the fact that the criteria for selec- 
tion of superintendents differ greatly in pro- 
portion to the differences among the towns, 
cities, and school districts that seek leaders 
for their schools. 

In spite of the striking differences among 
administrative problems, however, it seems 
clear that there should be a common core of 
knowledge, techniques, and experiences that 
all administrators should have. Chapter IV 
on the present professional preparation of 
school administrators deals with this question 
and concludes bluntly with the observation 
that the preparation of school superintendents 
is badly in need of complete overhauling. 
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Typical Committee Findings and 
Recommendations H 


Several of the extracts from what it calls 
“the accruing evidence of the theorists” il- 
lustrate the tone of the committee’s findings 
and recommendations. The following are typ- 
ical: 


1. Talcott Parsons, sociologist at Harvard, states 
that decision making is not the absolute function 
of the executive. Veto, yes, but not decision. The 
technical expert (in our case the teacher) par- 
ticipates in the decision. He does not merely dis- 
play alternatives for executive action. He is in- 
volved, responsible, he shares in the consequences. 
The executive is powerless to implement without 
the skills of the technician. He can only fire one 
expert and hire another. 

5. Walter Crewson, associate commissioner in 
the New York State Department of Education, has 
stated recently, “The superintendent was originally 
viewed as a fine scholar, a man of letters, and a 
gentleman. As he evolved and groped toward 
maturity, the superintendent came to be seen as 
a local leader in educational matters—a wise judge 
of good education—a supervisor of teachers. As it 
became apparent that good schools depended 
critically upon community leadership, the super- 
intendent began to emerge as a community leader, 
a local educational statesman... . (birth rates, 
more classrooms, tax rates) tended to divert and 
indeed to fragment the superintendent. Small 
wonder, then, that the local superintendency came 
to be a synthesis of salesmanship and managerial 
skills, to the corresponding exclusion and neglect 
of . . . instructional leader. . . .” 

7- Referring again to Thompson: “Much has 
been written about the uses of theory in research, 
less about the potential contributions of theory to 
the training of future administrators. In my opin- 
ion, an adequate theory of administration would 
go a long way toward preparing students for 
change. . . . We cannot expect techniques of ad- 
ministration for 1977 to have much resemblance to 
those current today.” He continues: “. . . an ade- 
quate theory of administration might . . . allow 
the administrator to incorporate knowledge pro- 
duced by the several disciplines... . Many ad- 
ministrators have responded to new situations, new 
conditions, and new opportunities by adjusting 
or adapting their behavior. These responses have 
not always been consistent or successful, but could 
we expect otherwise when administrators are 
forced to rely on hunch and ingenuity, trial and 
error? These are expensive tools.” 

11, As a final extract from the literature, let us 
examine Dan Griffiths’ definition of theory in 
school administration: “A good theory exists when 


there has been established a set of principles upon 
which action may be predicted. These principles 

. . constitute a logical and consistent whole built 
about a single theme or a small number of themes. 
. .. As yet, there is no theory of administrative 
behavior which satisfies this definition. . . . A list 
of principles is not necessarily a theory....A 
theory attempts to state in one general form the 
results of the observations of many different re- 
searchers. . . . A theory starts with [scientific] ob- 
servations which have been made... . The 
observations must be in the form of facts.” (pp. 
103-106) 


Committee Views 


The most severe criticism of present pro- 
grams of preparation has very broad implica- 
tions and cannot be considered to apply to 
school administration alone. It comes as a 
quote from Alfred North Whitehead’s The 
Aims of Education and Other Essays. 


First-hand knowledge is the ultimate basis of in- 
tellectual life. To a large extent book-learning 
conveys second-hand information, and as such can 
never rise to the importance of immediate practice. 
. . » What the learned world tends to offer is one 
second-hand scrap of information illustrating ideas 
derived from another second-hand scrap of infor- 
mation. The second-handedness of the learned 
world is the secret of its mediocrity. It is tame 
because it has never been scared by facts. 


The AASA apparently agrees with this 
quote and concludes that if “an institution 
cannot provide internship training, it should 
not be in the business of preparing educa- 
tional administrators.” 

The general attitude of the commission is 
well summarized in the following quote: “It 
is the contention of this Commission that of 
all the many areas of knowledge in which a 
school administrator needs to keep up to date 
the most crucial, at the present time, is knowl- 
edge of administrative theory . . . [which] is 
still in an early developmental stage.” (p. 99) 
Further, it is stated that “empirical admin- 
istrative processes must give way to theory, 
and that we must not only be amenable to 
change, but that we must be its champions.” 

If there seems to be a contradiction between 
the “facts that scare” in one chapter and the 
emphasis on theory in the next, it’s more ap- 
parent than real. Both theories and facts can 
jolt people into becoming sound administra- 


*(Macmillan Company, 1929), p. 61. 


tors or convince them that they should change 
their jobs. 

The chapter entitled “The Changing Na- 
ture of Administration” is an essay in itself 
and, it seems to me, should be reprinted in 
pamphlet form for wider distribution. It 
might well be entitled “One Head is Not 
Enough,” for it points out most forcefully, 
even though inadvertently, the need in mod- 
ern administration to organize, deputize, and 
supervise. It might serve as a deterrent to 
some who want now to become administrators, 
but it would also attract more venturesome 
folk who may have in the past equated tedium 
with administration. 


Identifying and Recruiting School 
Administrators 


The second half of the book deals with 
identifying and recruiting the best candidates 
for school administrative posts, preparing 
them to become good administrators, and 
outlining ways how they can become better 
on the job, even though, as it states, the 
recommendations made here “cannot possibly 
be realized at present levels of (financial) sup- 
port.” 

Frankly recognizing that a “substantial pro- 
portion of the colleges and universities now 
conducting preparation programs” have nei- 
ther the resources nor the proper intent, since 
“some have been seduced by short-term mo- 
tives that run counter to the best interests of 
American society,” the writers discuss the 
problems of “getting these institutions out of 
the business of preparing administrators.” In 
other words, the plea is made for much 
stricter professional controls aimed at certifica- 
tion or registration on some wide authori- 
tarian base. Methods of control used in other 
professions such as law, medicine and den- 
tistry are touched on in the final chapter and 
possible parallels are drawn between these and 
school administration. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that doctors become doctors or dentists 
become dentists when they fulfill specified 
requirements, whereas a superintendent is not 
a superintendent until a board of education 
names him. This is an added obstacle to real 
professional control that the AASA writers 
cannot quite surmount, although they hope- 
fully look forward to a time when boards of 
education will accept greater guidance from 
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the profession in the selection of top school 
administrators. 

The appendix will delight the lover of the 
recondite. 


Educational Administrators and Public 
Administrators 


It is my personal belief that there is a core 
of knowledge and techniques common to both 
the school and the public administrator. If 
this is correct, then schools of educational 
administration and schools of public admin- 
istration are or should be teaching some of the 
same things at the same time in different 
places. At a time of shortage of expert teachers 
of administration in both fields, it would 
seem clear that some form of coordinated ef- 
fort should be the order of the day. 


No True Generalists 


On the other hand, I do not believe that 
top administrators, either educational or pub- 
lic, are truly generalists—interchangeable with 
one another. Of course, there are always a few 
people who are so far above the average that 
they cannot be used as examples for the rest. 
Sir Isaac Newton, for instance, possibly the 
greatest scientist of all time, was almost a 
caricature of genius at work. He did his best 
work alone in his rooms at Cambridge; forgot 
to eat in his concentration on scientific theory; 
and, at times when called downstairs for sup- 
per, he’d forget where he was going until he 
had gone by the dining room, through the 
front door, and out onto the street. Then, at 
times, he’d turn around, return directly to his 
room, and skip eating entirely. Yet, when 
England debased her coinage in 1696 and a 
strong, honest administrator was needed as 
Warden of the Mint, Newton distinguished 
himself as a public administrator, giving up 
scientific research at that period because he 
felt he “ought to be about the King’s busi- 
ness.” 

Even including men like Sir Isaac, it seems 
to me that a good administrator must be well 
grounded in the facts, mores, and philosophies 
of the area which he administers. He usually 
gets this by serving in the ranks—in that or a 
related area—before taking on supervisory re- 
sponsibilities. Theoretically, I should still 
think that the very best administrators, 
whether public or educational, could be inter- 
changed after intensive re-orientation toward 
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the new job. But, the fact is, orientation for 
the educational assignment is a relatively 
lengthy job because of the many professional 
education aspects involved. 


Free Interchangeability Difficult 


An administrator in public education must 
inadvertently encounter many of the problems 
of public administration. However, unless a 
public administrator has had comparable ex- 
perience in education, he should have greater 
difficulty fitting into the job of school superin- 
tendent than a school superintendent would 
have in fitting into the job of public adminis- 
tration. I think the question of size is also a 
most pertinent one in this respect. The super- 
intendent of schools in the small community 
will require less skill as an administrator than 
as an educator. In a large city, the problems 
of administration may well become so com- 
plex as to absorb almost all of a superintend- 
ent’s time, leaving the educational problems 
and decisions to a high ranking associate. 
Even here, however, I should hate to think 
that a person well versed in both backgrounds 
could not be found. Frankly, in terms of prin- 
ciple, I would feel similarly, but to varying 
degrees, about the top administrators in po- 
lice, fire, hospitals, public works and the rest. 
Basically, our best administrators are likely 
to be generalists with a specialty. 

In New York City the problem of choice 
between educational administrators and pub- 
lic administrators will never be a pressing one 
because there is room and need for both. We 
have a Bureau of Supplies, for instance, that 
is under a superintendent who has an engi- 
neering degree. There are 316 employees in 
Supplies, accounting for a payroll of about 
one million dollars a year, and expending 
approximately 20 million a year in purchases. 

The Bureau of School Lunches is under a 
man whose experience includes private in- 
dustry and direction of food service at the 
Pentagon during World War II, and who now 
operates the school lunch program of New 
York City public schools, involving an opera- 


tion exceeding $25 million a year. He con- 
siders himself a specialist yet he could ad- 
minister any feeding service under private or 
public auspices any place in the country. To 
this extent, he’s a generalist, cutting across 
administrative lines of public and educational 
activities. 

On the other hand, our Associate Superin- 
tendent, in charge of the 596 elementary 
schools in New York City, must make his 
decisions on the basis of his knowledge of 
personnel, budgetary limitations, child and 
educational psychology, and public reaction. 
I can’t see any public administrator taking 
over his job, although the Associate Superin- 
tendent, because of additional exposures, 
might conceivably turn in a good performance 
on a number of jobs in public administration, 


Selecting Top Administrators 

It is pertinent to the problem of selecting 
top administrators that there is the divergence 
in viewpoint between the career-insider and 
the career-outsider—one coming up from the 
ranks inside the system; the other coming 
from another school system or from some job 
disparate from education. Although the latter 
represents new blood, the former doesn’t nec- 
essarily have tired blood. The latter has to 
win acceptance and loyalty; the former usually 
has already won such sup The latter has 
to learn a lot from scratch if he’s to deploy his 
resources wisely; the former may know too 
much already. 

If an “outsider” is appointed, he will need 
detailed briefing on every aspect of the job 
before assuming full responsibilities and he 
should be placed in a position where he has 
the closest kind of contact with some few 
well-informed insiders who know the pitfalls, 
who have no axes to grind, and who prefer- 
ably were looking for the job in the first place. 

The more demanding, the more complex, 
and the wider the administrative responsibili- 
ties, the greater the need for a generalist. In 
the last analysis, in a complex situation the 
general is only as good as his staff. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 


Social Work and Administration 


‘THE ADMINISTRATION METHOD IN SOCIAL WoRK 
EpucaTiIon, by Sue Spencer. Council on 
Social Work Education, 1959. Pp. 75. $2.50. 


ipo publication is a part of the thirteen- 
volume Social Work Curriculum Study 
conducted by the Council on Social Work 
Education and directed by Dr. Werner W. 
Boehm, a professor of Social Work from the 
University of Minnesota. This Curriculum 
Study was recommended by an earlier, less 
comprehensive study in 1951.1 The present 
study consisted of twelve separate projects, 
some of which received extensive analysis 
while others were less comprehensively de- 
veloped by part-time directors. The research 
done in each of the projects was developed 
within the framework of a master design, but 
varied within certain limits between projects. 
Each project director assumed responsibility 
for results in each of the projects. 

The primary objective of the administra- 
tive study, by Sue Spencer, was to determine 
educational objectives for the social work 
curriculum in the field of administration. The 
study staff acknowledged that the achievement 
of such objectives would first require the de- 
velopment of an understanding of the nature 
of administration in social welfare. The study 
further sought the clarification of educational 
content for social work administration as dif- 
ferentiated from social work education in 
general. Finally, the study considered the ne- 
cessity to establish a framework in the social 
welfare curriculum which would achieve ad- 
ministrative educational objectives. 

The study method was admittedly limited in 
scope because of the limitation of funds for 
this portion of the total curriculum study. In 
essence, the study method consisted of a re- 
view of literature, the development by the 
project director of a framework of assump- 
tions and hypotheses, and, finally, testing this 
framework by soliciting written and oral com- 
ments from authorities in the field. 


Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor. Social Work 
Education in the United States: the Report of a study 
made for the National Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion (Columbia University Press, 1951). 


By Harotp E. Simmons, California State Department of Social Welfare 


Community Organization, Group Work, 
and Administration 

The administration study began in May of 
1957, almost two years after the general ‘study 
was launched. It is unfortunate that the ad- 
ministration study was directed with part- 
time staff in the briefest period of time of all 
the study projects. Had this project been con- 
ceived, staffed, and integrated within the over- 
all project in its initial developmental stages, 
it is possible that it would have been treated 
differently. In this connection, Dr. Boehm 
commented in Volume I of the Curriculum 
Study: “The findings of the administration 
and community organization projects, in par- 
ticular, suggest that there are sufficient com- 
mon elements in these two methods to warrant 
teaching the educationa) objectives of these 
two methods in one sequence.”? Similarly, Sue 
Spencer in this report on administration com- 
ments on the common nature of community 
organization and administration—each being 
separate projects in the curriculum study. 
She states that community organization prac- 
tice represents a component in all social 
agency administration, since the agency must 
relate its goals and services to community 
forces and groups. The author further sug- 
gests that perhaps one-half to two-thirds of the 
substantive knowledge in social work admin- 
istration and community organization is held 
in common and that the social policy activity . 
is a function of both. It is difficult to con- 
ceptualize this issue. Is community organiza- 
ation a method or is it, rather, an administra- 
tive goal which utilizes casework, group work, 
and administrative principles and concepts to 
achieve its purpose? If it is an administrative 
goal, then group work could become a pri- 
mary technical skill. If the approach that 
community organization is an administrative 
goal were accepted, its impact on curriculum 
development might possibly differ from the 
impact of the approach implicit in the au- 
thor’s rationale. 


The author recognizes that both commu- 


? Werner W. Boehm, Objectives of the Social Work 
Curriculum of the Future (Council of Social Work 
Education, 1959), p. 89. 
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nity organization and administration contain 
method components which, when merged, will 
offer a richness to the administrative curric- 
ulum. Moreover, if this reviewer’s suggestion 
that the group work method form a basic 
method for this field, then that method must 
have its focus broadened, which would further 
enrich the curriculum. 

Thus, these three separate study projects— 
group work, community organization, and ad- 
ministration might well have had some kind 
of treatment which sorted out common ele- 
ments. There is nothing wrong with separate 
projects as such, but it is necessary to question 
the apparent lack of coordination between 
the three and the fact that too little work was 
done on the identification of common ele- 
ments contained in these three project areas. 


Not Integrated with the Other Studies 


In Volume I of the thirteen-volume Cur- 
riculum Study, Dr. Boehm discusses the 
master design of the curriculum study which 
must be understood to more fully understand 
the administration project which is reviewed 
here. Two instruments were developed: a 
position statement on the nature of social 
work, and another statement on the nature of 
social work education. While the first of these 
two instruments was not completed until No- 
vember 1957 (over two years after the study 
began), it was intended for use by all study 
projects. In order to make proper connections 
between the over-all curriculum study objec- 
tives and this one on administration, Miss 
Spencer appropriately identifies in her study 
the three goal functions of social work pre- 
sented by Professor Boehm in Volume I as 
follows: a. restoration of impaired social func- 
tioning; b. provision of resources—social and 
individual—for more effective social function- 
ing; and, c. prevention of social dysfunction. 
These phrases are identified, stated, but not 
integrated, in the administrative study—not 
connected one to the other as would be ex- 
pected in a discussion of the nature of social 
work and the administration of social work. 

In Volume I of the Curriculum Study, Dr. 
Boehm proposes a modification of current 
practices in social work education. He pro- 
posed to substitute an undergraduate-graduate 
continuum (a five year course) for the present 
six years, plus a kind of internship for a year 
following. A major recommendation in Miss 


Spencer’s study is the continuation of the 
traditional six-year course with no mention 
of the general study position on this issue. 
This is a central issue in the development of 
mature social work administrators and could 
well have received comprehensive, analytical 
treatment in this publication. If the admin- 
istrative educational course length should dif- 
fer from the over-all study recommendations, 
this difference should have been identified and 
discussed. 

Staffing—a review of methods of dividing up 
the work—is a proper administrative concern. 
In Volume I of the Curriculum Study, Dr. 
Boehm appropriately identified this as an 
important issue and discussed it, yet the ad- 
ministrative study makes no reference to it. 
We often hear reference made to the small 
percentage of social workers with training 
and impossibility of schools of social work 
ever catching up with need. Yet we know that 
when tasks are sorted out, classified, and as- 
signed to staff members with skills appropriate 
to the task, the number of highly skilled 
social workers required will be greatly re- 
duced. This is particularly pertinent to public 
social services and to curriculum development. 
This fact was also noted in the curriculum 
study volume dealing with public social serv- 
ices. Similarly, the issue was identified and the 
term, “social work associate,” is found in 
Volume II which discusses The Place of the 
Undergraduate Curriculum in Social Work 
Education. 

Some professional social work problems 
were cited in this volume on administrative 
methods. The point was made that the Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education requires the 
incorporation of theory and practice in admin- 
istration as a social work method in the re- 
quired curriculum in all master’s degree pro- 
grams. With this background, it was noted 
that leading practitioners are generally un- 
aware of school curricula changes in the past 
decade and that there is no well established 
channel of communication between schools of 
social work and social work executives. While 
these problems were not discussed in detail 
in the study, the unsupported statements en- 
able us, from our individual experiences, to 
fill in and validate these assertions. Further, 
we sense a kind of universality in this com- 
munication problem in its application to 
other fields. 
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Generalist Versus Specialist 


The administrative study develops eleven 
attributes which are thought to be common to 
all administration. The study speaks briefly 
to the issue of generic administration, but 
concludes that the performance of any service 
must include both technical and administra- 
tive judgment. The study correctly infers 
that social welfare has some of the technical 
skill and not enough of the administrative 
skill. This is an issue of paramount impor- 
tance to the field of social work and to cur- 
riculum development. The public image of 
social welfare does not generally reflect social 
workers as administrators, particularly of large 
scale multi-million-dollar public welfare oper- 
ations. How often have we heard that the 
hardfisted business administrator would be 
preferable as an administrator of such an 
agency. The study suggests that under an ad- 
ministrator trained in business, policy deci- 
sions may be opposed to the goals, values and 
methods essential to the professional practice 
of social work. I would add that the “generic” 
non-social work administrator often cannot 
exercise imaginative leadership in the devel- 
opment of different goals which may be re- 
quired by new scientific developments in a 
technical field. Moreover, the generic admin- 
istrator generally does not have the security 
which comes from integrated technical knowl- 
edge to strongly defend his program when 
under attack, or to develop a strong counter 
attack. In fact, many such administrators may 
entertain beliefs similar to those attacking— 
beliefs which are often based on tradition, 
folklore, superstition—and use such public 
criticism to rationalize changes which couldn't 
have been made in normal times because of 
technical staff resistance. 

This discussion illustrates the point that 
this is a controversial, unresolved issue in the 
field of social welfare today and could ap- 
propriately have received fuller treatment 
even in this capsulized publication. It is an 
issue which becomes impelling in terms of 
fuller development of social work educational 
goals in administration. 


Human Relations Skills Not Applied 
The publication’s discussion of the role of 
the executive considers administration as a 
process which concerns itself with the motiva- 


tion of people toward the achievement of 
agency purpose. Historical mechanistic ap- 
proaches to administrative problems, particu- 
larly those concerned with human behavior, 
are giving way to enlightened humanistic 
ones. The study notes the failure of social 
work to put its knowledge of human behavior 
and human relations to work in the admin- 
istrative area. This failure is of consequence 
to the entire subject under discussion. Basic 
principles associated with human behavior 
have been developed in the field of social wel- 
fare to enable caseworkers to understand, to 
treat, and to motivate people with compassion 
and objectivity. Moreover, social welfare has 
particularly refined principles and methods 
involving the relationships of people, one to 
the other, through the casework process and 
the social group worker seeking human 
growth and development through the group 
process. The administrative process involves 
people associating together in a structured 
framework, working toward a common organ- 
izational goal. People are motivated similarly 
whether in or out of an administrative setting. 
In the administrative organism communica- 
tion, authority, hierarchical structure, status, 
role, motivation and purposeful functioning, 
all require understanding of human behavior. 
Nonsocial work research in this area is devel- 
oping some new directions in administration 
which take this knowledge of human behavior 
into account. We hear the term “depth inter- 
view”; we note that money is no longer viewed 
as the sole motivator; that authoritative rule 
is being modified; and that psychologists are 
employed by business for a variety of reasons. 
The fact that social work has made little, if 
any, contribution to the field of administra- 
tion, in general, is understandable. That so- 
cial work itself has made too little connection 
between its basic knowledge of human be- 
havior and its application to social welfare 
administration is unfortunate. This curriculum 
study identifies this central issue and then ex- 
presses a proper concern that “. . . unless 
social workers have the knowledge and skill 
necessary to provide administrative leadership 
and direction to the social service programs 
in which they practice, social work will be 
looked upon by the public either as a sub- 
professional service or as merely a useful serv- 
ice operating as an aid to that of another pro- 
fession.” (p. 12) 
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The study develops certain propositions 
which recognize that a considerable part of 
social work practice is carried out at the ex- 
ecutive or subexecutive level; that administra- 
tive practice is an additional body of knowl- 
edge and skill from that of the social case- 
worker. These propositions develop the thesis 
that the master’s program should provide 
knowledge and experience as a foundation 
stone for later on-the-job training. The grad- 
uating student would not be expected to go 
directly to an executive position, although a 
curriculum could be developed for experi- 
enced students for such direct entry as execu- 
tive upon graduation. 


Social Work Training Gives Headstart 


The distinctive feature of social work is 
that its special techniques, which characterize 
it as a profession, contribute to the adminis- 
trative skill itself. Thus, the new social worker 
gains out of case or group work practice in an 
administrative setting a maturation which 
integrates theory with practice. Alton Linford 
stated in a position paper prepared for this 
study, that the practice of casework or group 
work may be used as a proper foundation, 
after a few years’ practice, for the practitioner 
to guide himself to managerial or executive 
roles. It is true in this profession, more than 
most others, that the possibility of matura- 
tion of the practitioner from practice to ad- 
ministration is possible as a part of a con- 
tinuum. This will be particularly possible if 
theory and field work in the master’s program 
make early connections between human be- 
havior in general and human behavior in ad- 
ministration. I would caution other business 
and professional groups, however, that this 
same principle would be less likely to apply 
unless the other profession was similarly asso- 
ciated with foundation work in the social and 
behavioral sciences. Finally, movement from 
case practice with its narrower focus (and 
often specialization), to administration, which 
requires a broader focus and orientation, re- 
quires much self-discipline and awareness. It 
does not come naturally in any field. The 
study’s suggestion that schools consider ad- 
ministrative specialization for experienced so- 
cial work practitioners to assist in making ap- 
propriate connections between practice and 
administration requires careful attention. 

The chapter on analysis of administrative 


content, essential for all social work students, 
provides a chart entitled “Application of 
Foundation Knowledge in the Learning of 
Social Work Administration.” This chart 
lines up conceptual areas and their applica- 
tion in administration. A second chart lists 
content, familiarity, and skill in administra- 
tion required for all social work students. The 
method of charting the relationships between 
basic concepts and their application in admin- 
istration is both intriguing and appropriate. 
In fact, it represents a basic and fundamental 
task of the curriculum study: namely, the 
task of sorting out principles and concepts of 
individual and social behavior and the appli- 
cation of these basic concepts to the adminis- 
tration component. Surely this accomplish- 
ment will cover much that is involved in the 
administrative process and will then allow the 
sorting of that which remains for some special 
consideration. This charting in the publica- 
tion will require considerable refinement and 
development, yet its fundamental value lies in 
its suggestion of goal and method. The brevity 
of the tabular system, as with the study as a 
whole, leaves one wondering what the con- 
tent would have been if fully developed. 


Traditional and New Views in Conflict 


The abstractions of the study on the “Na- 
ture of Administration as Currently Practiced 
in Business, Government, and Professions, 
with Special Relevance to Social Work Edu- 
cation” on pages 21 and 22 would have been 
clearer if tied in one by one with concepts 
encompassed by the described principle and 
in traditional language. The connecting para- 
graph between this brief statement and the 
statements on administration in social work 
indicated that the literature reveals little 
or no antagonism between standards of ad- 
ministration in business and industry and 
social work and that social work can make 
use of business research in this regard. In 
the most enlightened new developments in 
other fields, this observation might with some 
exceptions be valid. It does not take into ac- 
count, however, the tremendous struggle go- 
ing on between the traditional and new views. 
It doesn’t distinguish possible differences 
between social work and business views. For 
example, the social work view of the principle 
of participation in policy formation may carry 
a more fundamental feeling for implementa- 
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tion by the social worker because of his back- 
ground of training in the behavioral and so- 
cial sciences and in the casework, group work 
disciplines. Similarly, the business struggle in 
integrating new knowledge regarding motiva- 
tion of people should be noted. The last thing 
which the connecting paragraph in the study 
does not do is to acknowledge the extensive 
knowledge and theory which social work can 
contribute to the field of administration as we 
study and refine the connections between case 
and group work skills and administrative prac- 
tice. 

In summary this study presents as its major 
findings: (1) that the current masters curricu- 
lum and the social work schools provide ‘a 
basic introduction to administrative theory 
and practice; (2) that the emphasis on train- 
ing in administration should be on the prep- 
aration of social workers in administrative 
skills rather than the preparation of adminis- 


trators who have social work skills; and (3) 
that a generic approach be taken in the curric- 
ulum development of offerings in administra- 
tion, community organization, and social 
policy. 

The questions raised in this review are 
overshadowed by the positive values of this 
study. Some will find fault with the limited 
scope of the study method, but too often we do 
nothing rather than seek limited study objec- 


- tives that are a foundation on which the later 


advances toward fuller knowledge can be 
based. Certainly, nothing in the curriculum 
study suggests finality in its conclusions. Dr. 
Boehm indicated in his foreword in the first 
volume that the study reports were an attempt 
to establish a design for an effectively bal- 
anced social work curriculum. He acknowl- 
edged that where the study raises questions, 
then educational experiments of various kinds 
should be designed to study these questions. 


Decision-Making and Institutions 


The direction taken by political scientists since World War II repre- 
sents a reaction to the overemphasis put by their teachers on the study of 
organizational forms. The reaction has been a healthy one. Today the 
political scientist is interested in the “decision-maker,” the forces which 
influence him, his relations with other decision-makers—in the politics of 
the decision-making process, not its mechanics. The risk in this approach 
is clear: it is sometimes forgotten that institutions influence men as well 
as the other way around. It may be that the most important thing to 
know about Mr. Stans is that he is the Director of the Bureau of the 


Budget. 


—HeEnry M. JAckson, “Organizing for Survival,” Foreign Affairs, April, 


1960. 
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New Ripples in Federalism’s Marble Cake: 
States, U. S. Eye Metropolitan Problems 


“There is no reason to be discouraged by 
the slowness with which the people of America 
are fashioning governments for their metropo- 
lises. Satisfactory local government for such 
complicated and dynamic communities will 
not be developed by professors or professional 
researchers. It will come from the efforts, 
often contrary in their intent and effect, 
of thousands of individuals and organized 
groups, repeated and modified over long pe- 
riods of time,” according to Professor Victor 
Jones. (“Governing the Metropolis: The Post- 
war Experience,” in Stanley Scott, ed., Metro- 
politan Area Problems (Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1960).) 

Unsoothed, some professors and professional 
researchers continue to preach metropolitan- 
wide government. Some recent examples: 

Paul Studenski, professor of economics and 
of public administration: “There is much talk 
today about the supposed potency of volun- 
tary inter-municipal cooperation on the com- 
mon needs of urban and suburban popula- 
tions. It is contended that the self-interest of 
local governments will produce agreement 
among them on a common line of action. 
Actually, there is no support for this conten- 
tion.” It has never worked and nothing in- 
dicates it will, though it might be a stepping 
stone toward an arrangement with power, 
eventually a superstructure of metropolitan 
government, Studenski writes. He is optimistic 
that metropolitan government is possible even 
in the New York area. (“Metropolitan Areas 
1960,” 49 National Civic Review 537-542, 548 
(November, 1960).) 

Luther Gulick, President of the Institute of 
Public Administration: The important metro- 
politan problems are political not technical 
nor even financial. “We know that such po- 


litical decisions can be made only by repre- 
sentative institutions based on a political con- 
stituency which is as broad as the problem to 
be dealt with. Most local governments are too 
narrow to act on these matters.” (“Intergov- 
ernmental Organization,” Proceedings of the 
Local Government Workshop, June 5-8, 1960 
(Office for Loca] Government, New York State, 
1961).) 

Paul Ylvisaker, Ford Foundation: “We are 
moving—I think wisely—toward some form of 
metropolitan government, not because we 
know what we should do about the many 
problems of urban life and the city, but pre- 
cisely because we do not know. To resolve our 
many differences and uncertainties as to how 
we ought to live in an urban environment 
. .. —this is what metropolitan government 
is all about.” (“Metropolitan Government— 
For What?” in Scott, op. cit.) 

A business group, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, has joined the professional 
researchers: “Governments with metropolitan- 
wide powers are needed to make effective 
decisions about the region’s transportation 
network, its broad pattern of land use, the 
contamination of its air and streams, and its 
common recreational and open-space needs.” 
(“Guiding Metropolitan Growth,” August, 
1960.) 

The Record of Metropolitan Government 

Furthermore, the record of federated met- 
ropolitan government in Toronto since it 
began operating January 1, 1954 is reported 
to be excellent. 

The thirteen-city federation encompassing 
more than a million residents of the Toronto 
area has undoubtedly won “rather widespread 
acceptance.” The metropolitan government 
has moved cautiously on some important mat- 
ters—for example, “a wholesale rezoning of 
the area is probably needed, but nothing 
could create more enemies for Metro than for 


the planning board to instigate such a re- 
zoning.” On the other hand, mass transporta- 
tion and highways have been planned to fit 
together, and both are good compared to 
other cities. 

Metro has “provided coordinated and 
cheaper financing for the whole area; has 
virtually solved the water and sewage disposal 
problems; is finally beginning to make some 
headway in regard to spreading the financial 
burden of education; has established an effi- 
cient, centralized police force; . . . is making 
progress in removing the area’s deficiencies 
in parks and recreational centers; is spreading 
a modern freeway system throughout the area; 
and is providing better welfare service, par- 
ticularly for the aged, without causing undue 
stress upon the finances of any one sector in 
the metropolitan region.” 

There seems little sentiment for eliminating 
the metropolitan level of government and 
only a little for eliminating the local con- 
stituent bodies. The local units have few im- 
portant functions, but since they “are repre- 
sented on the Metropolitan Council by their 
governmental heads, there can be the feeling 
that the local units still have a purpose. . . .” 
(John G. Grumm, Metropolitan Area Govern- 
ment: The Toronto Experience (University 
of Kansas Governmental Research Center, 
1959)-) 

A similar arrangement in Dade County, 
Florida has weathered severe political storms 
since the new charter went into effect in 
July, 1957, but the first county manager, O. W. 
Campbell, did not weather the most recent 
storm. 

The local Chamber of Commerce govern- 
ment research council reported glowingly, 
however, on the first three years, citing as 
progress the administrative reorganizations 
from “horse and buggy county government,” 
countywide reassessment, initiation of a master 
plan, steps toward a unified transit system, 
beginning of reconstruction of the port, plans 
for consolidating more than fifty water and 
sewer systems, plans and construction begun 
on a countywide highway system, establish- 

‘ment of a metropolitan court, uniform traffic, 
building and subdivision controls, and a cen- 
tral police radio and accident record system. 
(Note that Dade County has tackled some 
touchy political problems.) The Chamber's 
over-all assessment: all ills have not been 
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cured, but growing efficiency means that 
“Dade taxpayers should be getting more for 
their money from now on” despite tax rises. 
(“Metropolitan Dade County—Its First Three 


Years,” mimeographed.) 


Elsewhere—Rejection 


Nevertheless, metropolitan government pro- 
posals in St. Louis, Cleveland, Nashville, 
Knoxville, and Seattle have been defeated by 
voters. Although the American Municipal As- 
sociation 1960 policy statement called for eas- 
ier annexation and consolidation rules, and 
the National Association of County Officials 
has suggested increasing county functions as 
a metropolitan government solution, local gov- 
ernment spokesmen generally speak against 
change in local government structure at the 
metropolitan level. 

For example, at a Pacific Coast seminar on 
metropolitan problems in 1958, local officials 
remained adamant against “‘a super level of 
metropolitan government and the special-pur- 
pose district,” feeling that “existing govern- 
ments can solve many of the present problems 
by use of greater imagination”—as a workshop 
chairman reported his session’s consensus. 
These officials apparently were unconvinced 
by speeches of leading students of metropoli- 
tan problems urging, in one way or another, 


_ a unit of general metropolitan government. 


(Scott, op. cit.) 

Another example: the Northeastern Illinois 
Metropolitan Area Local Government Serv- 
ices Commission did not recommend metro- 
politan government for the Chicago area 
partly because “virtually every local official 
testifying before the Commission” was re- 
luctant “to relinquish local control of any 
governmental function.” (Second Report (In- 
stitute of Government and Public Affairs, 
University of Illinois, 1959).) 

Furthermore, some observers predict grow- 
ing difficulty in winning agreement of subur- 
ban dwellers to join in a governmental unit 
with the older cities as the social, economic, 
and racial mixture of the populations con- 
tinue to diverge. 

The one recent legislative movement to- 
ward metropolitan-wide government was the 
passage by four state governments in 1959 of 
laws giving the state a voice in determining 
whether new municipalities could incorporate 
or annex old municipalities or consolidate. 
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In Lieu of Metropolitan Government: 
Functional Integration 


“In Cleveland, . . . proponents of the de- 
feated charter are now talking about a piece- 
meal attack, function by function, on urban 
difficulties.” (Henry J. Schmandt, “The Area 
Council—Approach to Metropolitan Govern- 
ment,” 42 Public Management 30-32 (Febru- 
ary, 1960).) Many metropolitan areas have 
chosen this course, establishing special dis- 
tricts to control air pollution, devise a trans- 
portation system, develop a port, operate an 
airport, provide water or drain off sewage. 
Between 1952 and 1957, 519 new special dis- 
tricts were created in metropolitan areas. 

Because these special district governments 
seldom are representative of the population 
or closely related to general governmental 
units, they cannot provide an adequate deci- 
sion-making process, most observers say. They 
can get a job done, probably more econom- 
ically than it could have been done by piece- 
meal governments, but they seldom coordinate 
their program with related programs in the 
area or contribute to a rational choice among 
activities that might be undertaken for the 
tax dollar of the metropolitan resident. “When 
you set up a function in a single authority, 
that single authority knows it was designated 
by God to do a certain job—and its work is 
the most important task in the world. Nothing 
can stand in the way of what the authority 
is planning to accomplish. They don’t care 
if they bankrupt the town—they’re going to 
get their job done because that’s the only 
job they have to do.” (Luther Gulick, “How 
Do We Get Off Dead Center?” Scott, op. cit.) 


Making Special Districts General 


But these weaknesses may not be inherent 
in the functional approach to metropolitan 
solutions, although the tendencies are strong. 
When, Gulick asks, does a government become 
“general”? When it provides three services, 
four? Perhaps, some suggest, we can approach 
metropolitan government through consolida- 
tion of special-purpose governments. Victor 
Jones observed that the “architects” of the San 
Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit and Air 
Pollution Control Districts have recognized 
the danger of superimposing on the municipal 
and county governments an array of disjointed 
special governments. They “hope to meet it 
by tying the cities and counties to the govern- 


ing boards of the districts in order to facilitate 
consolidation of the districts into a general 
but limited government for the San Francisco 
Bay area.” The California legislature is con- 
sidering a bill allowing multi-purpose special 
districts. (Scott, op. cit.) 

Similarly, a sewage disposal special district, 
devised to handle an emergency water con- 
tamination problem in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul metropolitan area, may have power to 
perform other services when the constituent 
local governments agree that a service can be 
better performed by the special district. To 
achieve local responsibility, the governing 
council would be selected by and from local 
elected officials. Washington state also passed 
a law allowing multiple-purpose as well as 
single-purpose special districts, but Seattle 
voters’ first reaction was to start with a single 
problem. 


Contracting for Services 

A variation of the special district is the con- 
tract system. California municipalities have 
signed some 3,000 contracts with counties for 
municipal-type services. The “Lakewood plan” 
carries contracting to the extreme—all services 
are provided by the county, but the city coun- 
cil and city administrator make policies, set 
standards for contracted services, and take 
responsibility for the provision of adequate 
service. California cities that depend heavily 
on contracted services held a first annual con- 
ference last spring and heard predictions that 
such contracting would spread. 

In St. Louis County (Missouri), the practice 
also has been adopted. As of December, 1959, 
the county supplied municipal services to 81 
of its 98 municipalities under 241 contracts. 

Contracting differs from special district 
handling of a functional need in that the local 
government can balance one spending item 
against another and policy remains in a direct 
line to constituencies while economies of size 
and experience are garnered. On the other 
hand, some diseconomies probably occur by 
comparison to special districts because con- 
tracting is optional and the service area may 
not end up in a compact shape for many pro- 
grams. In any case, contracting does not con- 
tribute to setting regional goals or guiding 
regional development or giving control of 
decisions affecting the whole region to resi- 
dents of the whole region. 
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Why Special Districts? 

Edward C. Banfield explains the voters’ ac- 
ceptance of special districts in social psychol- 
ogy terms: “The lower-class ideal of govern- 
ment, which recognized no community larger 
than the ward and measured advantages only 
in favors, ‘gravy,’ and nationality ‘recognition,’ 
has almost everywhere gone out of fashion. 
. . . The ascendant middle-class ideal of gov- 
ernment emphasizes ‘public values,’ especially 
impartiality, consistency, and efficiency. . . . 
The impartial expert who ‘gets things done’ in 
spite of ‘politicians’ and ‘pressure groups’ has 
become a familiar figure on the urban scene 
and even something of a folk hero. . . . The 
special function district or authority is, of 
course, [his] natural habitat; without the pro- 
tection it affords from the electorate [he] 
could not survive.” 

In any case, his argument implies, unified 
government would not produce a unified met- 
ropolitan plan. “Plan making is with us an 
idle exercise, for we neither agree upon the 
content of a ‘public interest’ that ought to 
override private ones nor permit the central- 
ization of authority needed to carry a plan 
into effect. . . .” (“The Political Implications 
of Metropolitan Growth,” go Daedalus 61-78 
(Winter, 1961).) 


In Lieu of Metropolitan Government: Cooperation, 
Confederation 

“What seems to be shaping up in many 
places is a loose but formal federation of local 
governments which will have a limited tax 
base sooner or later, engage in regional plan- 
ning, wield considerable influence, and ulti- 
mately exercise some qualified authority over 
land-use,” in the view of planning lecturer 
Catherine Bauer Wurster. (“Framework for an 
Urban Society,” Goals for Americans, The 
Report of the President’s Commission on Na- 
tional Goals (Prentice-Hall, 1960).) 

Regional councils of local officials without 
powers except to seek cooperative action have 
developed in at least six metropolitan areas in 
recent months. 

Two counties, a state, a school district and 
a city signed a Compact of Intergovernmental 
Cooperation in Salem, Oregon late in 1959 
after an eighteen-month study of ways in 
which cooperation could improve the govern- 
ment of the region. Since the study began, 
these five units of government have started 


regional programs for parks, sewage disposal, 
airport and river port, and a transportation 
study. and have extended joint purchasing 
which already had been begun. A council 
meets regularly but has no formal powers. 

New York’s Metropolitan Regional Council 
has not won official status but continues as a 
forum for elected executives of twenty-one 
counties and their larger cities in the three- 
state area. It has worked on traffic communica- 
tion and uniform laws, minimum require- 
ments for drinking, driving and marriage, 
transportation, air and water pollution, parks, 
recreation and open space and water supply. 

The Association of (San Francisco) Bay 
Area Governments has been joined by most 
of the eligible local units and has begun to 
operate, as has the Washington, D. C. Metro- 
politan Regional Conference, which includes 
on its governing board members of the Vir- 
ginia and Maryland legislatures and of Con- 
gress as well as county and city elected officials 
and the District commissioners. County off- 
cials in the Detroit area have been meeting 
since 1957 and officials in the Omaha area 
recently formed an association. 

The activities of one or more of these 
groups include: sponsoring research, collect- 
ing data, seeking consensus on approaches to 
mutual problems, arranging for and guiding 
special districts, and lobbying state and fed- 
eral governments. Elected officials generally 
make up the executive groups of the associa- 
tions. 

Regional planning agencies are similar to 
these councils since their single program is 
broadly related to metropolitan development 
as a whole. A planner reports increasing num- 
bers of regional planning agencies and no 
abandonments. Like the general metropolitan 
regional council, the planning agencies must 
get results through action agencies of govern- 
ment, becoming, in effect, a lobby for a met- 
ropolitan point of view. (David A. Grossman, 
“Regional Planning,” Proceedings of the Elev- 
enth Governors Conference, August 20-21, 
1959 (Bureau of Government Research, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts).) 

Mrs. Wurster points out that the effective- 
ness of a metropolitan group of local govern- 
ments depends in part on the effectiveness of 
its members’ governments. “If suburban gov- 
ernments continue to become better organized 
through large incorporations, city-counties or 
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other means, the federation will thereby be 
greatly strengthened. A few relatively strong 
agencies can cooperate far more effectively 
than an elderly giant and a hundred wayward 
infants. Our basic goal, a multi-centered re- 
gion with a network of strong balanced cities, 
would help to solve the perennial issue of met- 
ropolitan unification.” 

Enthusiasm for cooperation as a solution 
to many urban problems is matched by skep- 
ticism. 

On the one hand, Robert P. Aex, first Di- 
rector of the New York State Office for Local 
Government: “The great opportunity for local 
government to service adequately the booming 
population in metropolitan areas lies in gov- 
ernmental cooperation.” (“State-Local Rela- 
tions in New York State,” Eleventh [Massa- 
chusetts] Governor’s Conference, op. cit.) 

On the other hand, the Metropolitan Com- 
munity Studies of Dayton, commenting on 
extensive efforts of local governments in that 
area to cooperate both informally and by 
contract: “Disagreement has been common. 
. . . Resolving such difficulties consumes con- 
siderable time and causes undue delays in 
sorely needed [facilities]. . . . Progress in solv- 
ing metropolitan problems will remain slow, 
costly, and frustrating as long as the task de- 
pends upon the voluntary cooperation of 
numerous local governments.” Furthermore, 
most cooperative efforts “will end in failure 
and frustration simply because they seek to 
cope with highly interrelated matters on an 
unrelated basis.” (Metropolitan Challenge 
(November, 1959).) 


The Resulting Trend 


In sum, observers continue to favor some 
kind of metropolitanwide general government, 
though most prefer a federal type in which 
communities as well as individuals are repre- 
sented and some activities remain “close to 
the people.” The public and public officials, 
however, have rejected most recent efforts to 
achieve metropolitan government directly. 
(The Dayton study suggests a general political 
obstacle: the casual voter tends to oppose 
change, and he is precisely the man most 
difficult to reach—a nonjoiner.) 

Yet, we are moving closer to solutions to 
metropolitan problems from two sides: (1) in- 
creasing the number of special districts, with 
some planning to broaden these to multi- 


purpose governments representative of the 
smaller governments within the area, and a 
variant—contracting by municipalities for gov- 
ernment services provided by larger govern- 
ment units; and (2) informal associations of 
governments in a metropolitan area to work 
voluntarily toward mutual goals. 

“Another development is increasing reliance 
on a higher level of government to meet area- 
wide needs. State highway departments and 
state park commissions have . . . provided for 
local and metropolitan needs in the absence 
of a metropolitan agency. In recent years the 
difficulty of meeting area needs from local 
resources has pushed the call for assistance 
to the Federal level. . . . The rise in Federal 
and state contributions to municipal revenue, 
noted earlier, is a result of the need to carry 
problems to a higher level... . At present 
only the state and Federal governments can 
tap the economic resources of the area as a 
whole for necessary public purposes. Thus 
there is increasing pressure by localities for 
state and Federal assistance to deal with prob- 
lems which the individual municipal govern- 
ment is incapable of managing or financing.” 
(Committee For Economic Development, op. 
cit.) 

Progress has been made in winning state 
and federal interest and action in the metro- 
politan area. Most recently, New York and 
New Jersey have acted to save commuter rail 
transportation—a peculiarly metropolitan need 
—and two U. S. Senate committees are con- 
sidering federal action on it. About half of 
the expenditures under the interstate highway 
program are within metropolitan areas. 

A highway program originally dedicated to get- 
ting the farmers out of the mud has been slowly 
turned to building urban highways and now stands 
on the verge of incorporating mass transit facilities. 
A housing program conceived in the interest of 
homeowners, the construction industry and finan- 
cial institutions adds first a community renewal, 
then a rehabilitation, then a conservation, and 
finally a planning section. A Park Service con- 
ceived in anger toward and fear of private interests 
has gradually reoriented itself toward the job of 
providing recreational facilities and preservi 
open spaces for metropolitan populations.” (Rob- 
ert C. Wood, “The Case for a Department of 
Urban Affairs,” paper to the American Political 
Science Association, September, 1960.) 


Furthermore, a wide variety of persons seem 
to accept this movement of responsibility up- 
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ward as necessary and/or proper. A report 
signed by more than 300 New York state and 
local officials, civic leaders, businessmen and 
scholars made these points: 


... The traditional home rule of the igth 
century can no longer obtain and .. . effective 
home rule must be a doctrine which recognizes 
the prerogatives of the State, as well as the interests 
of municipalities. . . . 

It is suggested also that there is real need for a 
state master plan for the economic growth and de- 
velopment of the entire state. 

Under a system of cooperative federalism the 
Federal government, too, has responsibilities in 
state and local governmental affairs. The members 
of the Conference express particularly their con- 
cern that the metropolitan problem receive ade- 
quate attention by Federal agencies working co- 
operatively with the State and with our local units. 
(Local Government Workshop, op. cit.) 


New York State’s Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Areas Study reported 
in 1959 that the state executive branch should 
give “increased attention to local problems 

. to offset the march of municipal officials 
to Washington. . . .” (Legislative Document 
No. 19.) 

The workshop chairman on “The States 
Look at the Metropolitan Problem” at the 
Pacific Coast seminar reported: “The state 
has the role of looking ahead, as well as a 
regional planning role, and should not permit 
the unguided development of a series of in- 
dividual metropolitan areas.” 

And the President has proposed a cabinet- 
level agency on urban affairs: “We must begin 
now to lay the foundations for livable, efficient 
and attractive communities of the future. . . . 
Urban renewal programs to date have been 
too narrow to cope effectively with the basic 
problems facing older cities. We must do 
more than concern ourselves with bad hous- 
ing—we must reshape our cities into effective 
nerve centers for expanding metropolitan 
areas. Our urban renewal efforts must be sub- 
stantially reoriented from slum clearance and 
slum prevention into positive programs for 
economic and social regeneration.” The Presi- 
dent also announced (1) “an immediate and 
extensive study of urban transportation prob- 
lems and the proper role of the Federal gov- 
ernment in their solution” and (2) a study 
to work out long-range policy on “open space 
and orderly development of urban land.” 
(New York Times, March 10, 1961, p. 14.) 


Why the Campaign Moved to Washington 

Wood explains the “urbanists’” abandon- 
ment of the local front for a major campaign 
in Washington in his paper setting out the 
value of a‘ federal Department of Urban Af- 
fairs: 

. . . They have been committed by the nature 
of their major objectives to the most difficult job 
of politics—constitution-making. They have faced 
local and state political institutions which were at 
the start inefficient, unrepresentative, and often 
corrupt. Moreover, they have undertaken reform 
under circumstances in which no Act of God, no 
breakdown in the provision of the essentials of 
community life, no crises in maintenance of law 
and order, erupted to bring the public in indigna- 
tion and alarm to their cause. To make matters 
worse, they have embarked on a program to 
strengthen and improve the urban pattern of liv- 
ing in a country where the prevailing political 
ideology was profoundly anti-urban. They have 
discovered judicial interpretations which typically 
regarded big city governments as incapable of ex- 
ercising the most minimal public powers. They 
have found legislatures at the state and national 
levels which were rigged to favor rural sentiments. 


Wood adds that in Washington urbanists 
need to lobby in “that place where reason, 
planning, conceptualizing, and realism have 
some political currency—in the bureaucracy.” 

By and large, he finds, the federal executive 
has accepted the urbanists’ ideas more than 
the people living in the urban regions them- 
selves. To do the job well, however, urbanists 
need a cabinet voice, Wood contends: “ ‘rep- 
resentativeness’ in the sense of being able to 
disagree with the Chief Executive or to in- 
fluence him in terms other than logical argu- 
ment. .. .”” The urbanist argues for this in 
the name of “fashioning more viable local 
structures of government on more rational 
bases, . . . building better communities and 
. . . hence strengthening the main timbers of 
the Federal structure”—“without a real rather 
than an apparent drift toward centralization.” 
And in the name of speed, for relatively per- 
manent patterns of development are hastily 
forming as we rapidly urbanize. 


Molding the Program Locally 
Though metropolitan areas apparently must 
look to special districts, to states and to the 
federal government for action, often they can 
mold the program to fit their own plans—if 
there are—or can be—metropolitan plans. Fur- 
thermore, it is at the metropolitan level that 
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the specialized programs—housing, highways, 
urban renewal, etc.—can best be put together 
into a comprehensive plan. (The sharpest 
critics of the use of special districts because 
they result in uncoordinated development also 
criticize the federal government for failure to 
coordinate its programs, though its programs 
emanate from a single governmental unit.) 
To influence state, federal or even special dis- 
trict programs, councils of local governments 
often need only agree on a general formula, 
getting along without governmental powers 
because they operate as a lobby at the state 
and federal levels to initiate programs and 
as a strong citizen group to guide programs 
as they are applied to their metropolis. 

A recent study of highway decisions in 
Pennsylvania suggests exactly this role for 
local governments: as bridge between the pub- 
lic and the higher levels of government and as 
the only level of government which considers 
nonhighway as well as highway aspects. The 
writers note that when local units have had 
their plans in hand, they were able to in- 
fluence a highway’s location without any legal 
power to do so. (Davis, Lewis, and Vodnoy, 
“Pressures in the Process of Administrative 
Decision: A Study of Highway Location,” 108 
University of Pennsylvania Law Review 534- 
£86 (February, 1960).) 

The Kennedy urban program fits this con- 
ception. Amid proposals for new federal ac- 
tion, the President called for “an effective 
and comprehensive planning process in each 
metropolitan area embracing all major activi- 
ties, both public and private, which shape the 
community,” and he recommended a five-fold 
increase in the authorization of urban and 
metropolitan planning grants and a rise in 
the federal share. 

However, a careful survey of federal-local 
relations has found that today, despite a great 
deal of municipal lobbying in Washington, 
“no one represents the metropolitan areas. 
. . - It may well be that the same congres- 
sional committee or executive official will hear 
directly conflicting testimony from representa- 
tives of adjoining municipalities, and no testi- 
mony at all for other municipalities in the 
same metropolitan area. . . . Until the piece- 
meal approach is replaced by a strong and 
unified voice, an orderly and coherent federal 
program for metropolitan growth and evolu- 
tion will not be developed. . . .” (Robert H. 
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Connery and Richard H. Leach, The Federal 
Government and Metropolitan Areas (Har- 
vard University Press, 1960).) 


Marble Cake Federalism 


All of this fits our new conception of fed- 
eralism—as marble cake rather than layer cake, 
in Morton Grodzins’ words. Though the con- 
ception may be new, Grodzins points out that 
the fact is not. “. . . Relative to what govern- 
ments did, intergovernmental cooperation 
during the last century was comparable with 
that existing today.” 

Grodzins finds it difficult to locate any gov- 
ernmental activity that does not involve all 
three levels of government—even foreign af- 
fairs. “The national supervision of such pro- 
grams is largely a process of mutual accom- 
modation. Leading state and local officials, 
acting through their professional organiza- 
tions, are in considerable part responsible for 
the very standards that national officers try to 
persuade all state and local officers to accept.” 
A recent example of a similar phenomenon: 
federal legislation on open space is being de- 
veloped in part on the basis of a study co- 
sponsored by the New York Metropolitan 
Regional Council, an association of local gov- 
ernment officials. 

In addition to positive efforts toward co- 
operative federalism, Grodzins notes an ob- 
stacle that should be eliminated—competition 
for industry by tax cutting. He suggests that 
federal taxes be offset up to a stated amount 
for income taxes levied by the states—provid- 
ing states with sufficient revenue without com- 
petitive loss due to using the income tax. 
(“The Federal System,” Goals for Americans, 
op. cit.) Similarly, a group of New York re- 
gion business executives, discussing problems 
of planning for a vastly increased population 
in 1985, commented: “As long as they are 
heavily dependent on property taxes within 
their own boundaries, local units cannot af- 
ford to support a plan that is in the best 
interest of the Region if the net result does 
not happen to produce sufficient property tax 
revenue for themselves.” (A Report of 40 Busi- 
ness Executives: Planning for the New York 
Metropolitan Region (Regional Plan Associa- 
tion, 1961).) 

Despite wide acceptance of the mild chaos 
of marble cake federalism, many feel it 
essential to work for clearer lines of responsi- 
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kins added to Grodzins’ statement: “Ascer- 
tainable responsibility for policy, adminis- 
trative performance, and financing is an 
essential feature of effective self-government. 
The possibility of achieving it needs to be 
explored.” They acknowledge that “a reduc- 
tion of the sharing of power would to some 
degree cause greater centralization of respon- 
sibility in the federal government,” but 
neither “appropriate administrative decen- 
tralization” nor “influence by the ordinary 
citizen over the activities of government” need 
be lost. 

Similarly, amid many voices of concern for 
loss of “close-to-the-people” governments in 
metropolitan areas, Government Affairs Foun- 
dation commented: “The tangle of govern- 
ments found in most metropolitan areas has 
been a real barrier to the public understand- 
ing and participation which insures effective 
democratic control.” (Metropolitan Surveys: A 
Digest (Public Administration Service, 1959).) 

The Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
tried to shape the ripples of marble cake fed- 
eralism back into layers and failed. The new 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations starts with a different view of real- 
ity, expressed by its vice chairman, James K. 
Pollock: 

“Finally, it should be clear to everyone that 
our problems are not merely federal-state 
problems but they are also state-local prob- 
lems and federal-local problems. The rela- 
tively simple pattern of relationships of past 
decades has been superseded by a labyrinth 
of interrelationships quite bewildering in na- 
ture, to say the least. The result is that we 
must all give more time to our relationships 
with neighboring and overlapping jurisdic- 
tions whatever they may be.” (“Chronic Over- 
lapping,” 49 National Civic Review 602-609 
(December, 1960).) 

And we have only begun to recognize the 
next urban problem: governing megalopolis 
(the almost-unbroken urban strips from Bos- 
ton to Washington, from Los Angeles to Mex- 
ico, etc.) 


Psychologists View Administration 


Psychologists working on management 
problems presented a summary of recent or- 
ganizational research at the American Psycho- 
logical Association 1959 convention. (“Psy- 


chologists in Administration (A Symposium)” 
13 Personnel Psychology 261-300 (Autumn, 
1960).) 

Styles of Leadership 

Styles of organization leadership are most 
clearly distinguished, Ohio State researchers 
have found, by (1) whether or not the leaders 
tend to initiate action (e.g., trying out new 
ideas on the staff, criticizing poor work, as- 
signing tasks, emphasizing deadlines, en- 
couraging uniform procedures, letting staff 
members know where they stand, and coordi- 
nating) and (2) whether or not they are con- 
siderate of others (e.g., doing personal favors, 
listening to subordinates, being willing to 
make changes, and getting subordinates’ ap- 
proval on important things before going 
ahead). 

“When persons in an organization are re- 
quested to describe the ideal behavior of a 
person in an administrative or supervisory 
role, it is apparent that they want both [ini- 
tiation and consideration]. . . ,” Carroll L. 
Shartle reported. In different organizations, 
however, personnel seemed to want different 
proportions of initiating activity and of con- 
sideration—in the military more initiating, in 
a university more consideration. These two 
characteristics may be combined in a team 
rather than in an individual, the head of an 
organization being high in initiating, the dep- 
uty high in consideration, or vice versa. 

Objective measures so far have failed to 
relate particular leadership styles to produc- 
tivity, partly because objective criteria are 
difficult to develop for a large enough sample 
of units. But researchers have found that flex- 
ibility “seems to be an important aspect” of 
successful leadership and that subordinates 
weigh consideration more heavily in rating 
leadership than do top administrators. 

There are a few measures which partially 
identify some elements of initiating and con- 
sideration behavior, but adding these elements 
to an executive's style “through training or 
therapy would appear to be a difficult task 
and one requiring a long period of time.” 
Even then the atmosphere of the organization 
must reinforce the behavioral change. 


Achieving High Productivity 


Worker satisfaction and productivity are 
not necessarily related, Robert L. Kahn of the 
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University of Michigan’s Survey Research 
Center emphasized—“despite the persistence 
with which managers and managerial con- 
sultants place them in juxtaposition. . . .” 
Even more complex, four different kinds of 
work satisfaction have been identified by the 
Center: satisfaction with (1) the job, (2) the 
organization, (3) the supervision, and (4) the 
rewards and opportunities. None were re- 
lated significantly to productivity in the last 
major study in which the relationship was 
tested. 

Patterns of supervision were related to 
productivity, however. The supervisor of high 
productivity work groups spent less time do- 
ing the kinds of things his subordinates do, 
more time planning and supervising. He 
showed more sensitivity to the needs of sub- 
ordinates, more concern with them as persons 
—for example, training them for better jobs, 
talking with them about off-job problems, and 
speaking for his men within the organization. 
(In low productivity units, one study showed, 
an informal leader often spoke for the group.) 
High-production supervisors did not punish 
as readily as others; they sought remedies, not 
penalties. 

But high-productivity supervisors were not 
entirely employee-centered. They also were 
production-oriented. Supervisors who are only 
employee-oriented sometimes achieve “a super- 
ficial popularity,” the researchers feel, and “in 
time this would be replaced by feelings of 
aimlessness and lack of accomplishment.” But 
“the supervisor who emphasizes production to 
the detriment of employee requirements is 
. . - less successful both with respect to pro- 
ductivity . . . and the attitudes of his men,” 
according to results of the last of the Center’s 
three major studies. 


The supervisor’s supervisor also may be a - 


factor in productivity. High achievement su- 
pervisors generally felt under less pressure 
from their supervisors than low-productivity 
supervisors and felt that production was only 
“one of the most important things on the 
job, but not the most important. . . .” Lower 
production foremen “were more likely to re- 
port that their own supervisors either over- 
emphasized the achievement of high produc- 
tion . . .” or underemphasized it. 

Relations of workers in a work group also 
were related to productivity, the high pro- 
ducer being more likely to want to stay with 
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his present work group than the low producer. 
Cohesiveness of groups, however, sometimes is 
linked to low productivity—apparently de- 
pending upon whether the work group feels 
close to management or to the union. 


To Mate or Balance Productivity and Satisfaction 


Though productivity and worker-satisfaction 
are not necessarily related now, can we or- 
ganize work so they become related? If not, 
which shall we prefer—worker satisfaction or 
productivity—and in which measure? Our 
wealth and the fact that our culture is ori- 
ented around our work organizations—in con- 
trast to cultures which center life around the 
church, the state or the family—are relevant to 
the question, W. J. Humber observed in an- 
other APA paper. 

Humber reports the warnings of Chris 
Argyris and Douglas McGregor that work 
must better satisfy man’s noneconomic needs 
now that human physiological and safety 
needs are satisfied. Workers are not mature, 
whole people, Argyris says; they “react with 
indolence, passivity, resistance to change, lack 
of responsibility, willingness to follow dema- 
gogues, and unreasonable economic demands,” 
McGregor adds. “Direction and control” are 
useless for motivating modern man, according 
to McGregor—‘“‘‘whether implemented with 
the hard, the soft, or the firm but fair ap- 
proach... .’” 

To adapt organizations to these new con- 
ditions of motivation, Humber observes, busi- 
ness has tried to decentralize, to increase 
delegation, encourage participation in deci- 
sions, enlarge jobs so that each worker has 
more control over how his work is done, to 
adapt leadership style to the group to be 
led, and to find supervisors who are concerned 
for “the employee’s needs, creative capacities, 
and perceptions.” 

All of this, Humber warns, does not mean 
that organizations—even strongly led organiza- 
tions—are bad. “People need organizations. 
. . . They are seldom found separated from 
one another, although some of the research 
seems to make that assumption.” Organiza- 
tions need to define leadership roles and status 
clearly. They need decisive leaders. (“The 
role of the captain of a ship is to be cap- 
tain. . . .”") And clear objectives. (“When . . . 
goals are vague or obscure or when there is 
lack of vigor and confidence in the pursuit of 
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these objectives, an atmosphere of purposeless- 
ness and listlessness pervades the organiza- 
tion.”) 

Humber advocates “a reasonable amount of 
group-centered behavior,” arranging, “inso- 
far as possible, [that] the leaders of the formal 
organization will be the natural leaders who 
already have status with the informal organi- 
zation,” and encouraging “well-knit informal 
groups.” 

Adaptability is the final ingredient in a 
healthy organization, Humber indicates. “The 
best security an organization has is in its own 
capacity for anticipating its future growth 
and in working desperately for its early real- 
ization.” 

“*The effective administrator is one who 
is able to create a situation in which each 
individual is free enough and challenged 
enough constantly to precipitate himself into 
just manageable difficulty. He would then be 
leader of a group which is constantly out of 
balance, that is constantly working to establish 
order while investing an appropriate amount 
of effort at creating intelligent confusion, at 
establishing disorder—a group that constantly 
engages in reconstructing itself,’” Humber 
quoted from a paper at a previous APA meet- 
ing by Nicholas Hobbs. 

Researchers also have shown that organiza- 
tional leadership is not simply related to the 
particular job. New executives often differ 
markedly from their predecessors in what they 
do and how. 


The Organization's Behavior 

In addition to these efforts to identify suc- 
cessful organizational leadership, researchers 
have been looking at organizations as systems, 
trying to describe them in such a way that 
their behavior can be predicted, Harold J. 
Leavitt notes. In doing this, some observers 
(e.g., Simon and March) are watching for vari- 
ations in such factors as intergroup conflict, 
innovation, and compensation and are search- 
ing for ways to account for the differences that 
exist among organizations. 

Behavior and attitudes of individuals within 
the organization—levels of satisfaction and as- 
piration and expected value of reward—are 
dissected in somewhat new ways, also. And 
researchers are looking at decision-making, 
observing how data are sought. Most decisions, 
they have found, satisfy the immediate needs 
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but are not the best possible answers because 
optimum solutions require too costly or time- 
consuming research and generally are not com- 
patible with human personality. 

Some of the descriptions of organizations 
use biological organisms as models. One anal- 
ogy, expressed by Mason Haire, is that or- 
ganisms must change shape and add internal 
organs as they change size. Empirically, Haire 
has shown that as small companies grew large, 
all of their organizations were modified in 
similar ways—for example in the ratio of the 
number of persons dealing with clientele to 
the total personnel. 

Marschak constructs organizational models 
of somewhat different parts than the Simon- 
March school. An organization is “ ‘several 
persons’ who ‘agree to follow a certain set of 
rules that are supposed to further certain 
goals.’ This set of rules is the organizational 
form.” All the rules concern communication 
—among organizational members, to the out- 
side, and even between the individual and his 
memory. Patterns of communication can be 
compared according to probable costs and 
payoffs (e.g., centralization vs. decentraliza- 
tion, which is simply a change in communi- 
cation flow). 


Applying the Research 


What of these academic analyses has been 
put to use? 

Leavitt has observed that “there is abun- 
dant evidence” that human relations and in- 
formation technology ideas are changing 
industrial organizations, “especially at the 
middle levels,” for example, human relations 
training and “business school-taught, business 
journal-promulgated, and consulting firm-car- 
ried-out techniques which include the use of 
committees, the encouragement of easy ex- 
pression of feelings across status levels, etc.” 

Information technology, primarily mathe- 
matical, seems, at least in the short run, to 
demand action counter to what human rela- 
tions research requires. And, in the short run, 
“information technology is, by far, the greater 
of the two powers... .” But “the two are 
inseparably intertwined,” and human rela- 
tions research already is following the lead of 
information technology in exploring the con- 


scious thought processes of human beings. 


Leavitt is confident that practical results will 
accrue from the marriage. 
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Comment and Critique 


Brief letters on Review articles and other public admin- 
istration matters, selected for general interest, stimulating 
ideas, and thoughtful content. Letters are welcomed by 
the Editors. 


Pay for Position or Pay for Person? 


It is ps worth consideration that the 
federal civil service loses more than it gains by 
the dominance it places upon positions, and 
position classification, in its system of person- 
nel administration. Incipient if not actual 
confusion and potential if not actual heart- 
break for individuals result. 

Schedule C jobs are good examples of the 
effect of this confusion. Schedule C appointees 
and the manner of protection afforded Civil 
Service “career” employees in Schedule C jobs 
occur in a system which places its dominant 
emphasis upon position classification. 

Suppose, rather than Schedule C jobs, the 
system spoke of Schedule C people? What 
would these Schedule C people be, in people 
classification? They would be of many sorts, 
certainly. Occupationally, they might range 
from chauffeur to secretary to national policy 
executive. Yet they would all have one value 
in common; these people would normally be 
“non-career” people, so far as the word “ca- 
reer” is in this context applied to Federal 
Civil Service. 

Consequently, if a federal “career” civil 
servant assumed such duties, it should be with 
the clear understanding that he was, by that 
move, abandoning his “career” in the “ca- 
reer” civil service, thereby removing himself 
from whatever values it formerly had held for 
him. It should be a judgment for him to make, 
with full understanding of this fact. 

The notion of Schedule C positions simply 
confuses the basic fact that the individual is 
accepting an appointment with a non-Civil 
Service career status. He forgets that career 
status, and its opposite, non-career status, are 
pertinent to individuals. 

So when such pertinency is assigned to posi- 
tions we reap trouble. It is people who are 
“career” or “non-career” and not positions. 
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Harold Leich! has posed an issue of whether 
personnel systems can accommodate “rank-in- 
the-position” and “rank-in-the-person” in the 
same system. It appears beyond question that 
they can. People work in jobs, and jobs re- 
quire people. People can be “ranked” in spe- 
cialties, and positions can be “ranked” in spe- 
cialties, in ways useful to good personnel 
administration; ways which are complemen- 
tary, rather than contradictory. 

However, excessive emphasis upon one or 
the other kind of classification, if they are 
significantly different in emphasis in a single 
personnel system, may complicate this issue. 
One system may emphasize the assignment of 
pay-grade level to a position, while another 
may assign greater emphasis to the assignment 
of pay-grade level to the person. The proc- 
esses for accomplishing each purpose are 
uniquely different in each system. 

So while “rank-in-the-person” and “rank-in- 
the-position” may be an issue, it is not the 
basic one. The true basic issue becomes dis- 
cernible when the staffing of an entity—an or- 
ganization, an agency, a service, a branch of 
government, an enterprise—is thought of as the 
end purpose of its career and personnel sys- 
tem. The role of “classification” then becomes 
significant to that end. But “classification,” in 
this sense, is nothing more than the “pigeon- 
holing” of something. 

The product of the classification process in 
personnel administration does usually involve 
“grades.” Grades are no more than “rank” 
levels, usually associated in some fashion with 
ascending and descending levels of responsi- 
bilities. Most personnel and career systems 
also classify by “specialties,” called “series” 
in the federal civil service system. This classi- 
fication process can be applied to positions 
and to people, or to both. In federal civil serv- 

* Harold L. Leich, “Rank in Man or Job? Both!” 20 
PAR 92-99 (Spring, 1960). 
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ice classification emphasis is, as we have said, 
upon positions; why? One reason is the Classi- 
fication Act itself. Look at the language of 
that Act: “AN ACT to establish a standard 
schedule of rates of basic compensation for 
certain employees of the Federal Government; 
to provide for an equitable system for fixing 
and adjusting rates of basic compensation of 
individual employees; to repeal the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923; and for other purposes.”? 
Note that the emphasis here is entirely upon 
employees—individual employees. 

Now proceed to “Title I—Declaration of 
Policy. Sec. 101—It is the purpose of the Act 
to provide a plan for the classification of posi- 
tions and for rates of basic compensation. 

"3 

In one breath, this influential act shifts 
from a declaration regarding a system for peo- 
ple to a declaration regarding a plan for 
classification of positions. However inadvert- 
ently this might have been done, its ambiguity 
is a symptom of the lack of clear distinction 
between the system’s emphasis on positions 
and people in its methodology. 

What is really controlling in this matter is 
dominance. Which shall dominate in a par- 
ticular personnel and career system—relative 
evaluation of individual positions, or relative 
evaluation of individual people? 

In the academic world, a structured hier- 
archy of ranks (grades) obtains which is almost 
universal. These ranks pertain to individuals 
and are a mark of the individual’s relative 
achievement among his peers. In this particu- 
lar career and personnel system, comparative 
“grading” of individuals dominates. Formal 
schemes for emphasis upon relative evaluation 
of positions, e.g., job descriptions, job evalua- 
tions, are almost non-existent. 

In the federal civil service the opposite is 
clearly apparent. Some thousands of specialists 
in federal personnel offices classify positions. 
They do it because of the Classification Act, 
of course. But, in addition, there is another 
fundamental reason which escapes many per- 
sons. In the academic world, if we continue 
our example, the professor’s pay is relevant to 
his attained “rank” or grade. A full professor 
normally is paid more than an instructor. 
(This is not necessarily relevant to his subject- 
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matter field at all.) In federal civil service, pay 
attaches to grade achieved by position classifi- 
cation and attainment of pay-grade is contin- 
gent upon attainment of position. The classifi- 
cation of the position then determines the 
person’s pay. Even the specialty, as symbolized 
by the series, sometimes has a bearing upon 
the pay resulting from the position classifica- 
tion process. 

It is the thesis here that the pay determina- 
tion process determines which kind of classifi- 
cation—classification of positions or classifica- 
tion of people—will dominate a_ given 
personnel system. In the federal civil service 
this means that classification of positions is 
dominant because the pay of the individual is 
determined primarily by position classifica- 
tion. In other systems, pay is for personal rank 
achieved, and the personal rank emphasis 
dominates, with current position assignments 
of no consequence. 

The influence of this difference on particu- 
lar personnel systems is considerable. It sets 
the very character of the system. The limita- 
tions of space permit mention of only a few of 
the many reasons for effects of this difference. 

We have noted the large number of position 
classifiers in federal government. Why is this 
true of the federal government and not of 
some other systems, e.g., the academic, the 
military, the theological, and many industries? 
This is true because by the act of classification 
of positions, i.e., the allocation of grade (and, 
in some high-demand specialties, the alloca- 
tion of series), the position-classifier sets the 
individual’s pay. This is true however much 
we may contend that it is the supervisor who 
sets pay because he assigns the duties to the 
individual. He does assign duties but the clas- 
sification process sets basic pay rate by, its 
method of assigning series and grade to the 
position. 

To take an example of rank in the man 
method, the military also classify military po- 
sitions by grade and by specialty. This is 
really pay-grade, too but the difference is that 
the military incumbent is not paid for that 
position’s grade. He is paid for his already- 
attained personal pay-grade. The classification 
of position, without the pay-determination 
value attached, is here relatively simple. It is 
done administratively, with an accuracy sur- 
prisingly close to civil service outcomes. 

So, in some systems much attention is paid 
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to the classification of people and their quali- 
fications. Evaluation of people—and their 
qualifications and developmental needs— 
might well be enhanced if position classifiers 
in the civil service became people classifiers 
also. They could do this now because personal 
qualifications already obtain in some degree in 
position classification. There is a more impor- 
tant reason for them to become people classi- 
fiers, which goes to the heart of this matter. 
When the career and personnel system does 
not depend upon the classification of the po- 
sition occupied by an individual for determi- 
nation of salary, then we must establish and 
employ some other method for differentiating 
between people as individuals for the funda- 
mental purpose of establishing individual 
salary. 

In such systems emphasis is given to the 
prime function of evaluating and appraising 
the individual comparatively with other indi- 
viduals, reliably differentiating among indi- 
vidual performances, for individual pay-set- 
ting purposes. 

Since the individual is the point of emphasis 
of the latter system it forces personnel people 
to search for appraisal systems for the compar- 
ative evaluation of individual performance. 
In the federal civil service system based on 
the evaluation of the position the evaluation 
of individual performance is not required and, 
therefore, only worked for sporadically. 

If the “rank in the person” system were em- 
ployed, the federal civil service career and 
personnel system profitably could turn to pre- 
occupation with people, their growth, and 
their fulfillment. Posts could be made more 


commensurate with the individual's capacity 
and contribution. Their freedom to partici- 
pate, after their own desires, interests and ca- 
pacities, in serving and advancing an equiva- 
lent freedom through the entire world would 
be increased. 

When an article, such as that by Harold. 
Leich, says that “rank-in-the-position” and 
“rank-in-the-person” can live together in a 
personnel system because the individual con- 
ditions his position, the truth of that state- 
ment is readily apparent. People do condition 
positions and positions condition people. This 
is probably true in all systems but it does not 
answer the question of which of the two, “pay- 
is-for-the-position” or “pay-is-for-the-person,” 
dominates. How pervasive and how influen- 
tial is that dominance to the very character of 
the career and personnel system? If the values 
of the existing dominance become question- 
able, should there be a change in the system? 

If the thesis of this paper is correct, it is pos- 
sible to suggest that when pay becomes based 
upon and responsive to the evaluation of the 
performance of individuals in terms of their 
demonstrated competency and capability in 
individual contribution to the affairs of gov- 
ernment, we shall have a far different career 
civil service than one where salary is based 
upon the position occupied. We shall have a 
far happier and more effective group of true 
personnel people when those who are now 
called position classifiers become people clas- 
sifiers. 

TRUMAN G. BENEDICT 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Editorial Comment 


A SALUTE TO ROBERT S. BROOKINGS 


The institutional flowering of one pioneer’s ideas reflects the wider development of public ad- 
ministration since World War I. At diverse times this movement is especially revealed by mile- 
stones in the growth of various institutions and ideas. This particular encomium is timely now. 


be the summer of 1960, to make way for the 
new Executive Office Building, the Brook- 
ings Institution of Washington, D. C. moved 
to a much larger and more imposing building 
on Massachusetts Avenue. Brookings has nog 
only acquired a new home, but also, in recent 
years, has greatly expanded its program and 
acquired a dynamic quality reminiscent of 
Robert S. Brookings himself. 

It is appropriate, at this time, to recall the 
remarkable career of Mr. Brookings. A wood- 
enware salesman at 17, he became five years 
later the head of his company and made it 
foremost in its field within a decade. He 
moved on into real estate, lumbering and 
transportation, crowning his business achieve- 
ments by establishing, in 1895, a consolidated, 
widely-copied, railroad freight terminal for 
St. Louis. 

At 46 he entered upon the second period of 
his life that involved him in the cause of 
higher education. He endeavored to interest 
Andrew Carnegie in Washington University, 
but Carnegie turned tables on him and in- 
volved him as one of the original trustees of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Brookings was moved further toward 
public affairs through meeting Frederick A. 
Cleveland and when the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research was formed in 1916 to forward 
the legislative struggle for improved budget- 
ing and accounting in the federal government, 
Brookings became a member of the Board. 

It was after Brookings’ war experience on 
the War Industries Board and later as Chair- 
man of the Price-Fixing Committee, where his 
authority was second only to President Wil- 
son’s that his interest in public affairs really 
matured. In 1919, he revived the financially 
starved Institute of Government Research, 
going hat in hand from office to office, raising 
funds first to meet the payroll, then securing 
funds to tide the Institute over for a season, 
and then for a five-year period. In 1922, Brook- 
ings induced the Carnegie Corporation to 
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contribute funds to sustain another of his 
dreams, a related Institute of Economics. 

In 1924, he personally provided funds for a 
third agency to help democracy function, the 
Graduate School of Economics and Govern- 
ment. The School did not quite meet his ex- 
pectations. Brookings felt that too many of 
the students were preparing to teach when he 
wanted them to be civil servants and—God 
willing—statesmen. 

In 1927, the Institute for Government Re- 
search, the Institute of Economics and the 
Graduate School were consolidated to form 
the Brookings Institution. 

Today more than at any time in its history, 
the Brookings Institution is more nearly func- 
tioning as the men who founded it intended. 
Laurin Henry’s study of presidential transi- 
tions and its relationship to the Brookings 
Institution’s facilitation of the recent presi- 
dential transition provide an outstanding ex- 
ample of Brookings’ method of combining 
research, education, and publication to con- 
tribute to the solution of practical governmen- 
tal problems. 

There are executive conferences for officials 
from all levels of government; middle man- 
agement seminars covering a wide range of 
topics in political science, economics, and 
current affairs; a federal executive fellowship 
program enabling ten federal executives to 
spend time in advanced study at Brookings; a 
new, program of public affairs fellowships 
bringing young men and women to Washing- 
ton for six months’ assignments as special as- 
sistants to federal executives; and special meet- 
ings for members of Congress. 

A salute is in order. Although Robert S. 
Brookings’ interest in public affairs matured 
late in his life, nearly go years after his death 
his creative energy is affecting public admin- 
istration and public policy more than ever. 


JouHN A. PERKINS 
Editor-in-Chief 
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